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THE WoMAN OF THE Monru 


By winning the Republican Senatorial nomination in the Illinois primaries, Ruth 
Hanna McCormick is the first woman with an even chance of entering the Senate. 
Daughter of Senator Mark Hanna of Ohio, wife of the late Senater Medill McCor- 
mick of Illinois, and serving in Congress herself as representative-at-large from Illi- 
nois, Mrs. McCormick's background and native sagacity have combined to make a 
skillful politician who asks no quarter because of her sex. Outside of politics, she 
is keenly interested in the welfare of women and children and in a square deal for 
the farmer, whose language she talks, since she manages her own two-thousand-acre 
farm successfully and is a leading fancier of Holstein cattle 
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Modern college girls take a vivid interest in promoting international understanding. 


Harry Gordon, Holyoke 
Here are four 


of them, from Mount Holyoke, who are going to Geneva this summer to study world problems 


The College Girl of 1930 


Chats on the Campuses of Seven Leading Eastern Colleges Reveal a 
New Model of Student Who Combines Feminine Charm 
With Real Respect and Desire for Learning 


“With an energy eternal 
Keeps her picture in the journal 
She’s a clever college maid!” 


O ran the song-hit of the Senior 

Show given at Vassar College in 

1905. Its success was due to its 

satire of a familiar phenomenon. 

Then, as now, college girls had 

an inevitable publicity value. People 

have always wanted to know what these 

leaders of the oncoming generation were 

doing and thinking. Yet if public inter- 

est has remained unchanged, that picture 

in the journal has certainly not done so. 

A composite portrait of the college maid 

today has little resemblance to one taken 
twenty-five years ago. 

What she looked like then to some 
observers was stamped forever on my 
youthful consciousness by a worldly and 
fashionable relative. At that era I my- 
self looked forward to nothing so much 





By JEANETTE EATON 


as to prospective college days and I 
pricked up my ears eagerly on one occa- 
sion when my cousin was asked to which 
college she intended sending her ten-year 
old daughter. 

“Anne go to college?” exclaimed the 





A cabin used by Smith girls on “hikes” 
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mother in outraged tones. “I should 
think not! She’s going to be neither a 
hoyden nor a smart-aleck if I can help 
it.” 

At the time 1 thought the comment 
simply blasphemous. But afterward I 
found its fat kernel of truth. Twenty 
years ago the women’s colleges were just 
emerging from the school-girlish senti- 
mentality which had hung over from the 
nineties. And the reaction was violent. 
What came into fashion was emulation 
of college boys. Their songs, customs, 
manners, were freely borrowed. To 
stride about the campus, excel in ath- 
letics, serve as cheer-leader or play hero 
in dramatics represented the sina qua 
non of group idealism. 

As for scholarship, it was scorned. 
Girls who received Phi Beta Kappa 
either hid their keys or went out and 
beat the record at putting the shot to 
show they weren’t greasy grinds. Girls 
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In the Red Room of Agassiz House, Radcliffe. 
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Dorothy Jarvis 


Here the students entertain well- 


known speakers and other interesting guests of the college 


boasted of getting through Shakespeare 
courses on Lamb’s Tales and of filling 
their schedules with “snaps.” Oh, there 
were plenty of non-conformists, of 
course. But they failed to set their 
stamp on the crowd. The average girl 
was encased in a hard shell of imma- 
turity. 

It was the subsequent difficulty of 
growing up which made many of us 
look back at college with a feeling of 
resentment. Why on earth had we al- 
lowed ourselves to be retarded by the 
gang spirit? How could we have wasted 
so much time in marching and cheering? 
Inconceivable the genial smatter we 
were permitted as a substitute for thor- 
oughness ! 


FOR one, maintained this critical 

attitude until just lately. True, I 

heard that another type of crowd 
spirit had supplanted the one I knew and 
that a very feminine, if headstrong, flap- 
per had arrived to break up the boyish 
mould. But the news failed to cheer 
me much. Even the young graduates 
I encountered whose quiet adequacy 
seemed to indicate a more basic change 
in college atmosphere left me uncon- 
vinced. For I believed them merely ex- 
ceptions. Recently, however, I had the 
good fortune to be assigned the task of 
writing a series of articles about the 
seven great women’s colleges of the East 
—Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vas- 
sar, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe and 
Barnard. About three years ago these 
institutions joined together in a mutual 
effort to educate the public as to their 
achievements and needs, and they possess, 


indeed, sufficient similarity to permit 
their being treated as a group. 

The result of this intensive study 
opened my eyes. Never would I have 
believed the extent of the changes which 
have swept over the college world in 
the past fifteen years. Not only are 
activities and interests of a different or- 
der; not only has the curriculum ex- 
panded beyond the wildest dreams of the 
most visionary alumna, but the student 
is quite another being. 

What struck me first about these girls 
was the charm of their voices and man- 
ners. They have an essentially feminine 
air. Even the bare-legged craze and the 
negligent garb affected by two of the 
country colleges have no power to oblit- 
erate this impression. Naturally, it is 
intensified by the almost continual pres- 
ence of men on the campuses. All but 
one of these colleges acquire over the 
week-end the look of co-educational in- 
stitutions and the Saturday night dance 
has become a regular affair. Moreover, 
so far as possible, men are now invited 
to play masculine réles in the more seri- 
ous college dramatics. Radcliffe and 
Smith also combine with Harvard in 
their Glee Club concerts. The one ex- 
ception to this fusion of masculine and 
feminine interests is Bryn Mawr, where 
the tradition has always been against the 
entertainment of men. 

“T just don’t see how girls ever stood 
college in the old days,” declared a 
pretty Wellesley Junior. ‘They never 
saw men except on the most formal oc- 
casions and rules were so ridiculously 


strict that a girl couldn’t even take . 


her father to see her room without a 
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chaperon trotting along after them.” 

Deans and presidents today all agree 
that chaperonage in its old sense is dead. 
“And a good thing, too!” said one of 
them. “I used positively to blush at 
the requirement of sending a chaperon 
through the halls with a dignified white- 
haired father. What’s more, the per- 
fectly normal and happy contact girls 
have with men today has eliminated 
many of the emotional problems which 
used to confront us among the student 
body.” 


AST year even Bryn Mawr invited 
Princeton men to be heroes and vil- 
lains in the spring play. Preceding 

the performance was held the first tea- 
dance in the history of the college. Per- 
haps the event made the alumnae trem- 





Wide World 


The “Dona Sol” in Bryn Mawr’s Cen- 
tenntal reproduction of Victor Hugo's 
“Hernani”’ 


ble for the future, but the undergradu- 
ates were very casual about it. ‘‘Most 
of us spend every week-end at home or 
visiting some other girl,” said a Junior 
with a detached air, “and we see plenty 
of men then. So we just don’t care 
much about giving dances here.” 

That attitude may seem very different 
from the one current at Smith; Mount 
Holyoke and Vassar. But it really isn’t 
different. Where leaves are somewhat 
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restricted girls import masculine society, 
that’s all. As Scott Fitzgerald recently 
said, this generation of young women 
please only themselves, regarding men as 
quite essential to certain types of satis- 
faction. Pleasing them or taking them 
seriously is terribly démodé. Just as 
girls no longer try to copy men, so they 
scorn to pretend to be less independent 
or more empty-headed than they really 
are. Gone is the once familiar boast 
about “squeaking through examinations” 
and never doing “‘a lick of work.” Even 
those dregs in the cask of collegiate senti- 
ment have been emptied out. 


NDEED, the very word collegiate 

has become a term of contempt. 

Rah-rah_ stuff is as passé as the 
pompadour. When Dr. MacCracken of 
Vassar said, ““We haven’t a grand-stand 
on the place,” he was speaking for every 
one of those colleges. Nowhere do 
classes march out to cheer the basketball 
or hockey teams. Even Wellesley, 
where the sentimental traditions are per- 
haps strongest, has difficulty in marshal- 
ling sufficient quota to make Senior 
“step-singing” really affecting. It’s no 
use to take up anything for effect on the 
gallery when there isn’t any gallery. 
Consequently athletics have become a 
matter of individual enjoyment and 
where there was one hockey or basket- 
ball team there are now Half a dozen. 
Furthermore, physical training depart- 
ments are now free to assign exercise 
according to need and to give everybody 
the benefit of technical training in games 
and sports. 

Intercollegiate antagonism has _ also 
gone the way of all bunk. Students of 
different colleges are now bent on shar- 
ing experience. They confer together on 
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Five Wellesley Seniors who illustrate charming femininity that is typical of the seven 
colleges visited. Gone are the days when it was smart to stride around ,the campus 
looking as much like a college boy as possible 


problems of student government and join 
in such mutual enterprises as debating 
and the organization of the Model 
League of Nations. 

The latter undertaking is a true in- 
dication of the modern temper. Con- 
trary to gloomy theory, idealism among 
college girls flames as brightly as ever. 
Its expression, however, is taking the 
novel form of promoting international 
understanding. Forum discussions con- 
centrate on world problems. No prize 
is more eagerly sought than a scholar- 
ship to Dr. Zimmern’s school at Geneva 
where in the summer students from six- 
teen nations gather for mutual study of 
moot questions. 

Typical of this dominant interest was 
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College athletics are no longer developed with an eye to the grandstand. They have 


become a matter of individual enjoyment. 





These are Smith girls at crew practice 





the postgraduate plan of one of the most 
prominent among the 1929 Seniors at 
Bryn Mawr. Hearing that this girl 
was to be married in June, I asked her 
if she was going in for good works on 
the side. She looked at me in slight be- 
wilderment: “Well, I’ll probably study 
international law and I expect to work 
on a committee to promote international 
understanding. Would that count as 
‘good work’ ” ? 

A generation ago the committees 
drawing recruits from young women 
thus seriously minded were concerned 
with social or religious work. Obviously 
there is a mere shift in focus of the same 
spirit of brotherhood. But many good 
souls are troubled by it. They observe 

that the Christian Association is los- 
ing its hold upon college life and 
lament that the religious element is 
passing. 

But is it passing? Of course, 
there is less imposition of ritual. 
Wellesley, Vassar, Barnard, Rad- 
cliffe and Bryn Mawr do not re- 
quire chapel attendance. Smith and 
Mount Holyoke require it only 
three or four times a week. Welles- 
ley alone requires courses in Biblical 
Literature. And yet there are 
many evidences that interest in re- 
ligious discussion is very keen. Elec- 
tive courses in Biblical Literature 
are well attended and those given at 
Vassar on religious ideas are among 
the most popular in the curriculum. 

What most people don’t under- 
stand is that ideals of goodness and 
appetite for spiritual food have been 
distinctly dissociated from old-fash- 
ioned restrictions. This was made 
very clear to me by one of the high- 
est officials of the Student Govern- 
ment Association at Vassar, the 
Chief Justice. A girl of excellent 

(Continued on page 42) 
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From an etching by Fred B. Farreii 
Historic St. James’s Palace, in London, where the delegates of the London Naval Conference met during three 
months of dificult negotiations 
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What Happened in London 


An Expert Observer at the Naval Parley Brings Back a Last Minute 
Accounting of Its Failures and Achievements. He Shows W hat 
the Balance Sheet Offers for Future World Peace 


By W. T. STONE 


Director, Washington Bureau of the Foreign Policy Association 


S this is written, the London 

Naval Conference is on the 

point of winding up _ its 

_labors after almost three 

months of continuous negoti- 

ation. M. Briand has returned to Paris, 
Signor Grandi is on his way to Rome, 
and Prime Minister MacDonald, who, 
as chairman of the Conference, has borne 
the heaviest burdens, is resting in his 
native village of Lossiemouth until the 
treaty which is being drafted by the ex- 
perts is ready for signing. The precise 
terms of that document are still uncer- 
tain and subject to minor change, but 
final decisions have been reached and 
the results are already being appraised 
by the press and the public of the world. 
No impartial observer will attempt to 
maintain that the hopes with which the 
Conference met have been realized. The 
failure to conclude a full Five-power 
Treaty—even though such treaty was 
never thought to be easy—has disap- 
pointed’ those who had been led to ex- 


pect a greater measure of compromise 
from five nations which had so recently 
adhered to the Kellogg Pact. Likewise, 
the amount of reduction achieved by the 
three powers signing the limitation sec- 
tions of the treaty is not as great as had 
been anticipated. And yet a measure of 
success has been achieved: the dangers 
of a complete breakdown have been 
avoided, and the consequences of unlim- 
ited competition have been postponed. 

In the final treaty all five powers 
agree to a complete battleship holiday 
until 1936. Three powers—the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan—agree 
to limit their naval programs in all 
classes of ships for a period of six years, 
or until 1936. Finally, France and 
Italy, with the helpful cooperation of 
Great Britain, promise to continue their 
efforts to come to an agreement in uni- 
son with that reached by the other three 
powers. 

President Hoover has hailed this 
agreement as a great step in world peace 


which accomplishes ‘‘final abolition o! 
competition in naval arms between the 
greatest naval powers and the burial ot 
the fears and suspicions which have been 
the constant product of rival warship 
construction.” 

Of the definite accomplishments cited 
by President Hoover, the most striking 
is undoubtedly the battleship holiday. 
To understand what this means, one 
must turn back to the provisions of the 
Washington Treaty, which called for the 
building of twenty-six new battleships 
by Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan between the years covered in the 
present treaty—1931 to 1936. None ot 
these ships, intended to replace battle- 
ships reaching the age limit, will be 
built under the terms of the London 
Agreement. Furthermore, the three 
principal powers will scrap or remove 
from the combat list nine vessels which 
are afloat today, thus reducing the et 
fective tonnage of the combined fleets by 
approximately 230.000 tons. No power 
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has built a single capital ship since 1922, 
although France and Italy were permit- 
ted to replace two ships each—or 70,- 
000 tons—under the Washington 
Treaty. This replacement tonnage may 
still be used, should either France or 
Italy desire to exercise its right. But 
with this possible exception there will 
be no new battleships launched for an- 
other six years—a fact which undoubted- 
ly means that the huge floating fortresses 
of the present day are destined to dis- 
appear from the seas. No nation will 
be prepared to face the expenditure nec- 
essary to put them back when the next 
conference meets in 1936. 


A Trend From Battleships 


HE importance and value of this 
accomplishment is tempered, how- 
ever, by the fact that in all prob- 
ability none of the nations represented 
at London would have carried out the 
complete Washington replacement pro- 
gram even had there been no treaty. 
Technical naval opinion among all the 
delegations at London clearly showed a 
strong trend away from further expend- 
iture on the largest types of battleships. 
The second accomplish- 
ment hailed by those who 
view the London Treaty as 
a success is the limitation and 
reduction resulting from the 
three-power agreement. The 
terms of that agreement may 


claim to 70 per cent of the American 
strength in large cruisers. ‘The United 
States, on the other hand, agreed not to 
complete more than fifteen large cruisers 
by 1936, permitting Japan something 
over 7U0 per cent for the duration of the 
treaty. Both powers reserve the right 
to reopen the question of ratios at the 
next conference. 

in destroyers the United States and 
Great Britain will each retain 150,00U 
tons to 105,000 (70 per cent) for Japan. 
Finally, in submarines, each of the three 
powers will retain 52,700 tons. 

Whether or not the “treaty navies,’ 
as established in this three-power agree- 
ment, constitute an actual reduction has 
been much debated. The answer de- 
pends entirely on the method of compari- 
son. One method is to compare the 
London figures with the levels which 
might have been established in 1927 it 
the British proposals at the Geneva Con- 
ference had been written into a treaty. 
President Hoover chose this method in 
his statement of April 11, and was able to 
show a reduction of more than 36UV,UUU 
tons. But the British proposals at Geneva 
went far beyond the existing naval pro- 
grams of any of the powers, including 
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ACTUALLY AFLOAT, AND ON THE PoINT oF Com- 
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United States Great Britain 
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ly 500,000 tons. In computing the “ex- 
isting strength,” however, Secretary 
Stimson was forced to include ships 
building and appropriated for, as well 
as certain ships listed for disposal, in 
order to sow a real reduction. 


How Much Reduction? 
TILL a third method, which, to 


some, seems a more accurate basis of 

comparison, is to compare the ton- 
nage of ships which are actually afloat 
today with the tonnage of ships which 
will be afloat in 1936 if the treaty levels 
are maintained. On this basis the “‘re- 
duction” dwindles to less than 50,000 
tons for the three navies combined. And 
to show even this small reduction, it is 
necessary to include in ships afloat today 
60,000 tons of American cruisers which 
are just being completed but which are 
not yet actually launched, as well as a 
certain number of destroyers and sub- 
marines which have been laid up and 
listed for disposal. 

This may be seen more clearly by ref- 
erence to the tables reproduced on this 
page. 

On the basis of comparison afforded by 
these tables, the three navies 
will remain, under the Lon- 
don Treaty, at just about the 
present strength, with some 
reduction for Great Britain, 
a lesser reduction for the 
Japan United States, and a slight 








be briefly put. It covers all Battleships vetteeeeeees 532,400 560,000 301,320 increase for Japan. 

classes of ships, including Aurcratt eae 78,700 10,,000 63,300 The United States. how- 
ge hich left er 150,500 322,000 166,800 Peseshge : : 

auxiliaries which were le Destroyers ..........++. 290,300 157,580 105,575 ever, will inevitably be faced 

unlimited in the Washington — Submarines ............ 80,900 47,420 61,300 with an increased building 

Treaty, and in which no program during the period 

levels were set by the Ge- 1,132,800° 1,194,000 698,295 of the treaty. This is due to 


neva Conference of 1927. 

In aircraft carriers the 
maximum tonnage limits will 
remain at 135,000 tons for 
the United States and Great 
Britain, and 81,000 tons for 
Japan, as in the Washington 
Treaty. 

In cruisers the United 
States is to have eighteen 
large 10,000 ton cruisers 
with eight-inch guns and 
143,000 tons of six-inch gun 
cruisers—a total of 323,500 
tons. Great Britain is to 
have fifteen large eight-inch 
gun cruisers and 189,000 tons 
of six-inch gun vessels—a 
total of 339,000 tons. Each power, 
however, has the option of reproducing 
the same types as the other. The Jap- 
anese figures which were worked out in 
the Reed-Matsudaira Agreement, as- 
sumed that the United States would 
choose eighteen rather than fifteen large 
cruisers, and on this basis give Japan 
108.000 tons in eight-inch gun ships and 
100.500 tons in six-inch gun ships. a 
total ot 208.500 tons. In accepting this 
agreement, the Japanese abandoned their 


Cruisers 


Aircraft Caitiers ...... 


Destrovers 
Submarines 


* Includes 60,000 tons of cruisers not yet completed and 75,000 
tons of destroyers and submarines on disposal list. 


TONNAGE LEVELS SET BY LONDON TREATY 


United States Great Britain 


the fact that in order to 
reach parity, we will be re- 
quired to build about 180,- 
000 tons of new cruisers, 
and some 50,000 tons of air- 
craft carriers, in addition to 
replacing approximately 80 
Japan per cent of our destroyers 








* If the U. S. builds 15 imstead of 18 large crutsers, the total will 
be 339,000. 


Great Britain itself, and as far as the 
United States is concerned, there was no 
possibility of our building up to those 
high levels. 

Another method is to compare the 
“existing strength” of the three navies 
with the strength to be reached under 
the London Treaty. Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson chose this method in 
a radio broadcast to America on April 
13, when he estimated the total reduc- 
tion of all three powers at approximate- 


ee 460,000 460,000 276,000 and submarines which reach 
135,000 135,000 81,000 the age limit before 1936. 

teat, 323,500 339,000 208,500 Th . 
LEAD 150,000 150,000 105,000 e cost of reaching and 
Rh ee signe cuits 52,700 52,700 52,700 maintaining parity at the 
treaty levels will be (accord- 
1,121,200 1,136,700 713,200 ing to different estimates) 


from $550,000 to almost $1,- 
000,000,000. This means 
that at the very least the an- 
nual appropriations for new 
construction will approach $100,000,- 
000 a year, which is more than double 
what we have been spending for the 
past several years. For the United 
States, therefore, the question of build- 
ing up to parity is likely to remain an 
important issue during the period of the 
treaty. The question which voters and 
tax-payers will have to answer is wheth- 
er they wish the United States Govern- 
ment to exercise its right to parity. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THe Woman's JouRNAL 


Eyes for the Blind 


The Story of Dorothy Eustis and Her School for the 
Training of Dogs Which Are Opening to the 
Blind a World of Independence 


N a big, rambling 
house, high in the 
Swiss Alps above 
Lake Geneva, lives an 
American woman. 
Her work, known and 
valued in at least four Euro- 
pean countries, is just be- 
coming established in her 
own. Mrs. Dorothy Har- 
rison Eustis would not think 
to tell you that she had been 
decorated by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment and worked per- 
sonally with Mussolini, be- 
sides having been accorded 
unusual recognition from 
Germany and France for her 
humanitarian service. Her 
friends tell you this. She is 
absorbed in telling you about 
the work itself. And this 
work, which began with the 
training of German Shepherd 
dogs for police duty, and 
has developed into a school 
for educating them as guides 
for people .who have lost 
their eyesight, is perhaps the 
most outstanding service to 
the blind since the invention 
of the Braille system of 
letters. 

Mrs. Eustis’s school is on 
the outskirts of the quaint 
university town of Lausanne, 
a few miles below Vevey. It 
is called in French, “/’Oeil 
qui Voit.” On the narrow, 
crooked streets of the historic educa- 
tional center the graduates and under- 
graduates, canine and human, of this, 
its newest and most unique institution 
of learning, may be seen at all hours. 
Visitors seeing them for the first time 
can scarcely tell whether the dogs are 
leading the men or the men the dogs, 
so close is the coordination of the two. 

I saw Mrs. Eustis for the first time 
in the midst of a group of young girls 
in a private school where she was tell- 
ing about her dogs, and her men. The 
girls had gathered around to ask ques- 
tions at the end of the talk. A finely 
poised little figure, in finely tailored 


By HeLten Hucerr SEARL 





Herbert Photos the 


Dorothy Harrison Eustis (left), founder of a school for training 
dogs to guide the blind, with Helen Keller and one of the dogs 


black and white, her firm, capable 
hands held quietly before her, or point- 
ing out her meaning with truly Conti- 
nental gesture, she gave the effect at 
once of unlimited power and unlimited 
control. 

At the moment, her attention was 
focused on the fresh young things be- 
fore her. Looks of amused understand- 
ing lighted her rather sad and beautiful 
face as one after another asked their 
naive questions about the dogs. 

“Do the dogs ever forget their mas- 
ters and go off chasing cats?” asked one 
blond youngster. The others all 
laughed. 


“Yes, indeed, they do 
sometimes before they are 
well trained,” replied Mrs. 
Eustis, laughing too. ‘And 
if we find that they have the 
cat complex so strongly that 
it cannot be overcome, we 
have to put them into some 
other line of work. But 
they are trained to ignore 
cats in the grand manner.” 

Dorothy  Harrison— 
daughter in a family that 
belonged to the sporting set 
of the fashionable Phila- 
delphia suburbs—rode well 
and delighted in out-of- 
doors life, but she was 
always more interested in 
animals for their usefulness 
than from a sports angle. 
She liked to train the dogs 
for hunting and field trials. 
At one time she went into 
the raising of fine cattle, ex- 
perimenting for maximum 
milk production. 

In 1923 her interest in the 
German Shepherd dog took 
her abroad to study him in 
his native environment, with 
an idea of raising the breed 
and training them for police 
duty. She soon became in- 
tensely absorbed in the work 
German Government 
was doing, supplying these 
dogs to the soldiers who had 
been blinded in the War. 
Each disabled soldier who was capable 
of handling a dog was given one and 
an allowance for its maintenance. 

In service for the blind, Mrs. Eustis 
glimpsed really noble work for the dogs 
she was raising. In the establishment 
of the school at Lausanne, with the help 
of Mr. Elliott Humphrey, her humani- 
tarian instincts, combined with her un 
derstanding of animals, found their 
proper outlet. 

“To do this kind of work,” she ex- 
plained to me, “it is necessary to have 
a knowledge of genetics and eugenics, 
as well as insight into dog psychology 
and the peculiar psychology of the 
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blind. Blind persons do not consider 
themselves afHicted, merely handicapped. 
All they ask is a little understanding 
help in self-adjustment—our intelligent 


cooperation to develop courage, self- 
reliance, and power. The Fortunate 
Fields dogs open a door to them. 

“6 NE of the men to whom we 


have furnished a dog is a 

Dr. Blair, a blind minister, 
living in a little town in Pennsylvania. 
He wrote me a letter saying that he had 
heard of the dogs and wondered if he 
could learn to use one. We selected 
one for him. His next letter told me 
that he had preached his sermon the 
following Sunday with Betty, the dog, 
who had taken him to church, lying at 
his feet in the pulpit.” 

The German Shepherd dog has been 
found to be the best dog for the work. 
He has been bred for centuries to herd 
sheep and has the instincts of protection 
and responsibility. He has the proper 
weight to pull back in his harness and 
have his master sense the immediate 
reaction. ‘Terrier breeds are not as sat- 
isfactory, aside from this question of 
weight. They follow their own in- 
stincts too closely and are more apt to 
go off on concerns of their own. 

The dogs of Oeil qui Voit are all 
of pure breed and are called by the ken- 
nel name of Fortunate Fields, with first 
names for each litter beginning with the 
same letter of the alphabet. 

‘We do not raise our dogs in kennels, 
though,” Mrs. Eustis hastened to ex- 
plain. ‘Nothing ruins a dog so for 
work as kennel life. When the pups 
are old enough to be taken from their 
mothers, about three months old, we put 
them out on the Swiss farms. There 
they have a chance to develop their in- 
dividuality.” 

1 asked her why she repeatedly re- 
ferred to her dogs as “she.” ‘That 
is a secret,” she answered, smiling, “but 
I'll tell you—although our school is co- 
educational, we find the females more 
responsive to this particular kind of 
work.” 

The Fortunate Fields dogs start to 
school at the age of two, when their 
first rollicking puppyhood is past, and 
they may count on ten years of service 
to their masters. The serious business 
begins with testing them for character. 

“We must be assured of the dog’s 
character,” said their teacher. “We 
can’t, as an example, use a gun-shy dog 
because she would be afraid of back- 
firing. The three months’ preliminary 
education with a seeing teacher is most 
important because we are not ‘training’ 
the dog as you would train an animal 
to go through certain prescribed tricks. 
We are educating him in the fullest 
sense of the word; making of him a 
creature who can draw conclusions of 
his own in any unusual situation which 
may arise. There could easily be cir- 





cumstances, as you may imagine, where 
it would be fatal for the dog to obey 
blindly a blind master. Danger could 
easily threaten which the dog could see 
while the man could not. In such circum- 
stances the dog must be able to draw 
his own conclusions and take charge of 
matters, even to running counter to the 
man’s command if need be. The man 
thinks he is directing the dog, but from 
the moment the dog takes over her mas- 
ter, she knows that she is in charge. It 
is most interesting to see how much more 
careful the dog is of the blind man 
from the moment she begins to work 
with him than she has been with the 
instructor. 

“Only the most competent men are 
employed in this groundwork, which 
takes three months and consists of tak- 
ing the dog over the same route each 
day until the dog knows it by heart 
and can take care of any situation which 
may arise. 


HE dog is provided with a har- 

ness with a semi-stiff U-shaped 

handle through which her every 
movement and reaction is felt by the 
man. She is taught to sit down for 
curves and steps; to stand still for 
trafic. For telephone poles or other 
obstructions which may be gone 
around, the dog leans to the opposite 
from the obstruction and pulls her man 
over. She stops for a curb and waits 
until her man has his foot well placed 
before she goes on. She is taught the 





A trained dog in action with Mr. 
Morris Frank, in charge of “The 
Seeing Eye” in this country 
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difference between controlled and un- 


controlled traffic. She is taught to look 
out for awnings and scaffoldings which 
she goes under easily but which might 
strike the man on the head. When the 
dog understands all this perfectly she is 
introduced to her blind man. 

“We try to match up our men and 
our dogs so that they will complement 
each other. A lazy man is given a lively 
dog. The impetuous, impulsive one, a 
dog who is more staid. The nervous 
man also gets a quiet, calm dog.” 

The second stage of the work begins 
when the blind man is provided with 
his particular dog. His first task is to 
put the harness on his dog, who is 
trained to come and put her head in his 
hand when he speaks her name. Hours 
are spent in the beautiful park at /’Oeil 
qui Voit, getting the man and the dog 
acquainted. Then the dog takes the 
man out in the town. Over the same 
route which has become so familiar to 
her she goes, always remembering the 
halting helplessness of the feet which 
come so uncertainly at first behind her 
own; waiting patiently for her charge 
to comprehend her signals. At the 
shoulder of the man the instructor fol- 
lows unobtrusively, not interfering un- 
less it is necessary to keep the man from 
falling. The blind man never realizes 
when the time comes that this chap- 
eronage ceases and he is left to traverse 
the route alone with his faithful guide. 

“The end of this first period,” said 
Mrs. Eustis, “is not determined by time. 
It comes when the man and dog have 
learned to function perfectly together, 
when the dog is in reality eyes for the 
man. The time is shorter in some cases, 
longer in others, depending upon the 
aptitude and previous experience of the 
man. The day comes when the man re- 
sponds smoothly to the dog’s signals. 
Then they may begin to negotiate new 
routes. A blind man knows his own 
town either because he has known it be- 
fore he became blind or because he has 
learned his way about by being led and 
counting steps. He starts out alone 
with his dog, gives her the command, 
‘Left,’ or ‘Right,’ counts the curbs as 
his dog pauses for them, and continuing 
thus, gets to the block where he wishes 
to go, counts the steps from the corner 
if the house is familiar to him, or in 
case it is not, inquires the number from 
a passerby. 

“In Germany these dog guides are 
accepted as a matter of course. They 
are taken free on trains or other public 
conveyances and the public is educated 
not to distract in any way the attention 
of the dog on duty.” 

I asked Mrs. Eustis whether the men 
were discouraged from petting the dogs; 
whether it was thought that petting im- 
paired their usefulness as it does that 
of hunting dogs or sled dogs. She 
replied that affection between the man 

(Continued on page 42) 
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1 reading of history reveals many women warriors. 


WOMEN AND THE 


Among the most famous is Boadicea, Queen of Britain 


WAR HABIT 


A Historian, Glancing Back Through the Ages, Finds No Support for the 
Idea That Women Are by Nature Opposed to War. Her Article Is 
A Challenge to Both Men and Women for the Future 


Co-author with Charles A. Beard of “The Rise of American Civilization’ 


NCOURAGED by the strong 

movements among women of 

the earth for the settlement 

of international disputes in a 

civilized fashion, enthusiasts 
are apt to rest their hope of success on 
an innate abhorrence of war by the 
female sex, which simply awaits organ- 
ized expression. But this hope has little 
justification except in sentiment.  In- 
deed, it is just another romantic dream 
in that series of ideals which counted 
first on the pietists with their mandates 
against killing, next on the Socialists, 
then on labor in general, and finally on 
women to check the fighting propensities 
of mankind. Though women come late 
in this court of appeals, they are the 
oldest of these social forces, have been 
weighed longest in the balance and 
found decidedly wanting. The most 
cursory reading of history from the 
World War back to the earliest records 


By Mary R. BEARD 


of humanity is a complete refutation of 
the thesis that women as such react dif- 
ferently from men on the issue of right 
by might. History is in fact a shocking 
discovery of the share women have had 
in brawls, revenge, the raising of troops 
and their ruthless sacrifice, aggression 
and spoliation. 

It is true that sisters of mercy for 
several centuries have rushed to bind up 
wounds and nurse the convalescents, but 
they have done so, by and large, from 
no resentment against war itself. Clara 
Barton, at the close of our own fratri- 
cidal conflict, spoke in burning terms 
of its horror and stupidity, but she is a 
rare exception among the gentle guard- 
ians of suffering and dying soldier boys. 
A certain gratification of the maternal 
instinct apparently numbed the minds 
of the long procession of nurses who 
through the ages responded to the cries 
of pain. And behind the lines in the 


, 


latest clash of arms other women actu- 
ally rolled bandages amid gay chatter 
and banter, believing themselves serv- 
ants of the public good. ‘“Tending the 
miserables” instead of trying to prevent 
misery has afforded for most women an 
emotional escape from thinking since 
thinking began. Trained nurses and 
their allies are splendid adjuncts of the 
modern war machine. 

In truth too a fierce afhinity for the 
actual shedding of blood has character- 
ized many a queen, ambitious courtesan, 
mother intriguing for a throne for her 
son, and the wives and daughters of 
warlike men. History is so crowded 
with the names and _ narratives of 
women who took private assassination 
and public massacre as a matter of 
course and handled them as weapons in 
the promotion of their own designs that 
it is difficult to trace the story of the 
peacefully inclined whose interests wer 
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scientific, artistic, literary or philosoph- 
ical. Joan of Arc is almost a rival of 
the Madonna in popular favor. Molly 
Pitcher who fired the cannon is probably 
a greater favorite in American legend 
than Anne Hutchinson who talked of 
the inner light. 

This is not to argue that war has 
been an unqualified curse and women 
accursed with it. It is simply a re- 
minder that one sex has been about as 
belligerent as the other. Take any cen- 
tury by way of illustration. In the 
eighteenth, women were the dictators of 
Europe for decades and their sway was 
marked by almost continuous fighting as 
they sparred for national advantage 
amid the fortunes of arms. Catherine 
the Great, who sat on the throne of 
Russia, in the guise of protector of the 
Christian Balkans against the 
heathen Turk, waged a sav- 
age contest with the Moham 
medans. In 1774 she won 
free access to all Turkish 
waters including the Darda- 
nelles and the right to have 
her merchant fleet in the 
Black Sea. She destroyed the 
Turkish squadron in the 
Aegean Sea, occupied the 
coast of the Black Sea, and 
then threatened to expel the 
Turk from the Near East as 
a whole and rule as its mas- 
ter, having demonstrated the 
nature of that mastery in 
Poland. For some thirty-five 
years Catherine thus became 
the successor of Sultans as the 


terror of Europe and Asia 
Minor. 
+6 O safeguard the in- 


tegrity of the Turk- 

ish Empire,” Austria, 
England and Prussia formed 
an alliance against her mailed 
fist when they saw their own 
positions imperilled by the 
new power. But Austria had 
a queen who did more than 
defend her own territory. 
Maria Theresa, by appearing 
before her Catholic Hungar- 
ian subjects with an infant son 
in her arms, won their sup- 


proved that a young mother 
could command armies, protect and 
seize land with the best of them even 
if tears did flow for her victims. Eliz- 
abeth of Parma, wife of the imbecile 
king of Spain, and several women liv- 
ing around the Baltic Sea likewise en- 
tered this continental struggle for power 
through the instrumentality of force. 
If we move back a little in time and 
to the British Isles we find another 
queen or two accepting assault and bat- 
tery as the reputable agents of regal 








will; viewing life as the struggle of 








tooth and claw, the strong surviving. 


LIZABETH crushed her rival, 
E, Spain, in naval combat and so be- 

came the first monarch of a 
Great Britain. Anne was not so quickly 
successful in her attacks on France, the 
next competitor, but she in her turn 
resorted to arms as every other monarch 


had done. Her expedition against 
Canada was inspired, according to 


critics, by her court favorite, Mrs. Mas- 
ham, who tried to draw Lord Marlbor- 
ough into the plan through the medium 
of his wife. At first he appears to have 
objected to the withdrawal of five of his 
seasoned regiments for the distant bat- 
tlefield and her secretary of state had to 
compel his participation by sending him 
the queen's specific command to the 





Courtesy of the Delincator 


ered a fine imitation of the exploits of the ancient Amazons 


effect that it “pleased” his sovereign to 
command the regiments to prepare to 
march at once. 

The expedition failed and the irrita- 
tion between England and her New 
England colonies was intensified, but 
Anne had had her martial way. Other 
English forces reduced the strength of 
the French, and Britannia established 
her rule over the seas effectively, but 
that brought on a continental war over 
related economies. 

Nor was Isabella of Spain, popularly 
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dramatized as the sage and_ gentle 
patron of an idealistic Columbus, by 
any means always sitting on her throne 
giving ear to dreamers. What her 
sword could not destroy, she called upon 
the Inquisition to eliminate, and thus in 
a war of extermination—at the head of 
her troops, where she rode in person 
and at the head of the Church whose 
persecutions she supervised — Isabella 
bought national unity at the price of 
Moorish and Jewish blood. But the 
critical and creative talent Spain sorely 
needed for the development of the na- 
tion was crushed or exiled and unity 
turned to ashes in her hands. 

In France women of the most mag- 
nificent courts could observe blood 
flowing and victims agonizing with as 
lustful a delight as their mates: witness 
Catherine de Medici giving 
the order from the Tuileries, 
which she had built, for the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in 1572. 


‘O have the masses used 
Ss violence, taking their 
cue from monarchs. In 

the war fever which swept 
over France during the Revo- 
lution and for a quarter of a 
century afterward, frenzy 
bore women on its currents in 
the same seething struggle for 
power which made monsters 
of the high and low. Later, 
in the tense debate among 
other European radicals over 
tactics, women of _ terrific 
genius for fury were won over 
to the masculine demand for 
violence as the route to power. 
When the uprising in China 
against the alien Manchus 
occurred in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, equal op- 
portunity to fight seems to 
have come so naturally that 


estimates state 500,000 
women joined the 600,000 
men to form the Taiping 
army of rebellion. The 


Women’s Battalion of Death 
among the Russian forces in 
the late war was considered as 
rather a fine imitation of the 


port in her struggle with The W orld War found Russian women in the trenches. aA famous Amazon exploits. 
‘i ‘ soldier in the famous Battalion of Death, which was consid- . 
Frederick the Great and And it seems but yester- 


day that newspapers were car- 
rying reports about the native women 
of the Riff who were racing behind 
their men to stain with a henna dye the 
garments of any male they overtook, and 
so mark as a coward for tribal ven- 
geance, in case of defeat, the laggard or 
the weak. 

The terrible truth is that war has 
been a major preoccupation for both 
sexes since the dawn of time. Women 
have regarded it as natural and often 
reveled in it. Of course they have suf- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Hotel Home-Makers 


How Women Are Making a Success in the Hotel Field 


by Using the Talents and Training They Have 


HE same _ advice 
women to enter fields of work 
in which their sex and training 
are assets is leading an increas- 
ing number to consider the pos- 
sibilties of hotel management. For the 
principles that are utilized in keeping 
the small home running smoothly, ap- 
plied more broadly, result in the proper 
management of a large hotel. Catering 
to paying guests implies the same innate 
tact and spirit of hospitality which the 
hostess employs in entertaining a party 
of friends for the week-end. The pru- 
dence that is called out in equipping a 
home, marketing for a family and ade- 
quately dealing with a general servant 
are exercised to financial advantage in 
directing the activities of an establish- 
ment many times magnified in size. 

But years of training and experience 
are essential to the woman who is to 
cope with all the tasks that meet the 
chief executive of a large hotel. For 
not only does the establishment buy 
quantities of foodstuffs, furnishings and 
supplies for guests and employees; it 
sells and entertainment in a 
highly competitive field. 
Frequently it operates a 
line of buses or taxis, or 
both; it manages a ga- 
rage; it operates a 
heating plant, perhaps a 
lighting plant, probably 
a refrigerating plant. It 
conducts a public laun- 
dry business, furnishes a 
telephone exchange and 
perhaps operates a cafe- 
teria for its guests. The 
information desk and 
the safe-deposit service 
are vital parts of the 
establishment. Then 
quite probably the man- 
agement concerns itself 
with the operation of a 
beauty shop, barber 
shop, valet service, book- 
stand, newsstand, cigar 
stand, gift shop and fre- 
quently a florist’s shop. 
And primarily every 
hotel is selling furnished 


given to 


services 


Developed at Home 


By HENRIETTA GEE 


rooms and good tood to attract guests. 

Few women have yet become man- 
aging directors of good hotels catering 
to both men and women. Yet these 
positions have challenged a number of 
women who are filling them ably. An 
outstanding hotel woman, Mary Linds- 
ley, managing director of the Dodge 
Hotel, in Washington, D. C., belongs 
in this group. 

Built shortly after the war, the 
Dodge Hotel intended to cater to 
women traveling alone who theoretically 
were timid about stopping at big hotels 
or favored the quiet of those for their 
own sex. But men soon let it be known 
that they too value the small comforts 
that once were planned to attract 
women. And women wanted to bring 
their husbands. So, after its success as 
an all-woman hotel had demon 
strated, the Dodge accepted men guests 
throughout the entire building. Sep 
arate floors or departments are not even 
set aside for them. 

“T do not know that the admission of 
men has complicated our problems,” said 
Miss Lindsley, “though it has perhaps 


been 





Harris & Ewing 


Mary Lindsley, the successful managing director of the Dodge Hotel, 
Washington, which caters to both men and women 


demanded a different kind of 
ment. 

“T believe it is possible for a woman 
to manage a hotel no larger than the 
Dodge, which has a capacity of four 
hundred guests, as well as a man, but 
it depends entirely on the type of hotel. 
There are types of hotels of four hun 
dred rooms which I do not think a 
woman can manage unless she has a man 
assistant. 

‘‘A woman who is to act as managing 
director of a hotel must have a poise 
of outlook which will enable her to 
meet without any personal feeling the 
guest who is enthusiastic and the guest 
who is critical. It demands not onl) 
ability to plan work, but a knowledge 
of food, of personnel and, above all, a 
knowledge of salesmanship. 

“Tt does not seem wise to me for a 
young woman under twenty-five to 
thirty years of age to attempt an ad 
ministration of this kind. I believe this 
work demands a maturer judgment and 
offers opportunities to the middle-aged 
woman who has kept herself alert to 
modern ideas.” 


manage- 


Miss Lindsley believes 
training in dietetics is 
valuable to the woman 
looking forward to hote! 
management. It was 
by this route that she 
advanced to the position 
she holds. After grad- 
uating from Pratt Insti- 
tute as a specialist in 
dietetics, she became a 
consultant and_ teacher. 
During the war she was 
connected with an 
officers’ camp in France, 
and before opening the 
Dodge Hotel she 
worked with Miss Har- 
lean James, managing 
director of the Govern- 
ment hotels in Washing- 
ton. Her attitude to- 
ward other women tak 
ing up hotel work is one 
of friendliness and en- 
couragement. Indeed, a 
spirit of cooperation and 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Mary York, who manages the Sutton, 
a new hotel for women in New York 


a will to pass on whatever experience 
has been gained is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of women hotel execu- 
tives. 

A Southern woman is the manager 
of one of the newest metropolitan hotels 
catering to both men and women. She 
is Mrs. Margaret Lee Randle, who 
heads the staff at the George Washing- 
ton, in New York City—largely a resi- 
dence hotel. It opened officially on 
February 22 of this year, and has a 
capacity of six hundred and twenty-two 
guests. The policy of separate floors for 
men and women guests has been main- 
tained in this large establishment. 

“T see no reason why women should 
not manage hotels as capably as men,” 
said Mrs. Randle, ‘‘particularly if they 
are residence hotels where the manager 
can size up the character of the guests. 
Nor have I ever had any trouble with 
the men on my staffs.” 


RS. RANDLE’S approach to 
M her work was not by the home 

economics route which many 
hotel women follow. As the wife of 
a naval officer, her experiences in home- 
making were many and varied. After 
her husband’s death it seemed logical 
to her to utilize her ability by taking 
up hotel work. For several years she 
had charge, in different relations, of din- 
ing-rooms in the Allerton organization. 
For eighteen months she was the man- 
ager of the Barbizon Hotel for women 
in New York City. She went to the 
George Washington before construction 
had been completed. Here she has 
helped work out many of the details 
that contribute to its charm and indi- 
viduality. “Women instinctively pay 
attention to details,” she says, “and to 
the small wants of guests.” 
Hotel work is a matter of organiza- 
tion, says Miss Grace D. Drake, for 


nearly eight years manager of the Fifty- 





seventh Street Allerton House in New 
York, and one of the pioneers—for hotel 
management is still a new field for 
women. Any sound experience in or- 
ganization work provides good training, 
Miss Drake thinks, though of course 
actual acquaintance with hotel work 
helps. One must have organizing and 
executive ability, one must know budget- 
ing. Miss Drake came into the field 
via organization work with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, estab- 
lishing post-war centers for young 
women abroad. To her, the opportu- 
nities opening up in this new field for 
women are dramatic, thrilling. One of 
the unusual posts for women is that of 
purchasing agent. Among the very few 
are Miss Julia Bingham, who buys 
everything for the Allerton Corporation 
except construction work. 


NE must not overlook, cautions 
(—) every woman hotel manager, the 

unheralded, unsung women who 
always, after all, have kept hotels. It is 
only the policy direction that is new, 
not the housekeeping. 

As a matter of fact, the position of 
housekeeper is one of great dignity in a 
large hotel. On the shoulders of the 
woman who fills this position rests the 
responsibility for the physical comfort 
of the guests. Under her command are 
a staff of chambermaids, sewing women, 
cleaning women, window washers, and 
operators of vacuum cleaners. All of 
this work, so essential, must be done so 
quietly that guests are scarcely aware of 
it. Although the duties are exacting, 
the housekeeper quickly gains an insight 


Mrs. Alice Richardson, manager of 


the Mission Inn, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, photographed with a noted 
Japanese woman hotel manager 








Pinchot 


Mrs. Thayer, Social Director in a 
New York hotel for men and women 


into the complex management of a hotel 
and the position attracts many women 
for this reason. The position is often 
very well paid, too. 

The West Coast, too, has had its 
pioneer women hotel owners and man- 
agers. “The Commodore Hotel, of Los 
Angeles, is owned by Mrs. Hilda Foote, 
whose aim is that her modern establish- 
ment shall offer complete hotel service 
with the atmosphere of a private home. 
In La Jolla, California, Mrs. Morrison 
Hopkins is both owner and manager of 
the Hotel Casa de Mafiana, which, 
located near the sea, caters especially to 
guests interested in the sports available 
in this part of the South. 

The work of the woman executive 
in one of the largest metropolitan hotels 
was outlined by Mrs. Kate Pierce 
Thayer, social director of the Roosevelt 
Hotel, in New York City. Before she 
went to the Roosevelt, Mrs. Thayer 
was an art teacher in Boston, and to her 
work at the hotel she has brought an 
unusual background of New England 
culture. 

“A big hotel is a big business enter- 
prise,’ says Mrs. Thayer. “The day 
of the handshaking host is over. Work 
is departmentized as in every large 
commercial organization.” 


N a big metropolitan hotel, according 

to Mrs. Thayer, women can head 

such departments as housekeeping; 
floor clerk department, for usually a 
woman is on duty on each floor; the ac- 
counting department; the tea room, and 
the telephone department. Certainly 
the position of social director, whose 
business is the intangible one of building 
good will, is most ably filled by a 
woman. 

A description of Mrs. Thayer’s duties 
shows that she advises women guests in 
regard to shops, theatres and sightseeing 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The famous cherry blossoms—advance guard of a Washington Spring. 


@ Harris & Ewing 
Each year thousands of visitors come to see them in bloom 


7 %, ‘ AP me & ‘ iD Py 
CONGRESS SPEEDS TO A CLOSE 
Action on the Tariff at Last, Muscle Shoals Strikes a Snag 1n the 


House, the Lobbying Probe Probes On, and Senators Gird 
for a Fight on the Naval Parley Treaties 


April 15, 1930. 

MILE or two of blossoming 

cherry trees around the Po- 

tomac River Basin and that 

annual spring feeling — of 

thankfulness for residence in 
Washington. The magnetic pull of the 
golf links on senators with the quite 
understandable conviction that nothing 
else matters much now that there are 
no more tariff rates to be voted on. 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, Republican 
senatorial nominee, alighting from the 
Chicago train to be folded in the Demo- 
cratic embrace of Ruth Bryan Owen. 
Senator Robinson’s utter puzzlement 
over how Mr. Raskob, leading Demo- 
crat, could contribute funds to the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition 
Amendment to be used for the election 
ot wet Republicans. Completing this 
picture of spring in the capital is the 
call of the census takers and the prob- 
lem ot why the radio was chosen as the 
sole piece of family equipment to be 





By CATHERINE I. Hackett 


listed. (Much more important from 
the standpoint of scientific progress and 
Hoover efficiency is an exciting new 
contraption for automatically shelling 
peas, but the new census will throw no 
light on how many of these have been 
installed in American homes.) House- 
wives are taken for the first time from 
the “unoccupied” list; but the enumera- 
tor assigned to my neighborhood had ap- 
parently not heard of the change. “You 
don’t work?” said he to this female citi- 
zen who stood holding a duster with one 
hand and an active infant with the other. 

The wheels are slowing down on 
Capitol Hill as the mercury rises, and 
Congressional leaders plan for adjourn- 
ment early in June. The tariff bill wil! 
soon be sent to the White House and 
approved or vetoed. This and the split 
between the House and the Senate over 
Government vs. private operation of 
Muscle Shoals, with uncertainty as to 
the kind of measure which the President 
would approve in view of his previous 





statements, add suspense to an other- 
wise dull legislative situation. There 
will be oratory on prohibition, the pow- 
er lobby, industrial depression if any 
(Republican) or unprecedented (Demo- 
crat), and the London Conference 
treaty so that Mr. Hoover shall not be 
too rudely shocked by opposition when 
the treaty comes before the Senate next 
winter. But there will be little done in 
a big legislative way between now and 
June. Even the usual investigations 
are slowing down under the spring- 
time nostalgia which made the usually 
indefatigable Hiram Johnson decline the 
arduous chairmanship of the committee 
to investigate campaign expenditures, 
due to the pressure of “work which 
otherwise is mine to do as a Senator.” 
The Reed committee did its work in this 
field so thoroughly in 1926 that the job 
of the present committee will be more 
or less routine. Having evidenced its 
interest in a clean and honest campaign, 
then, the Senate turns to the placid and 
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pleasant job of appropriating money to 
run the Government next year. It is 
hoped by the leaders that enough tinie 
will be left to reorganize the Federal 
Power Commission and pass the bill 
putting prohibition enforcement under 
the Department of Justice. There is 
disappointment in some quarters that 
Mr. Hoover has not submitted the 
World Court protocol for approval; 
but the long fight over tariff legislation 
which left senators with their tongues 
hanging out gave him small choice. 
Although it is a bit early to take a 
long view of the first session of the 71st 
Congress, one can be pretty sure that 
it will in the future be known as the 
Lobby Investigation Congress. Prob- 
ably no other Congressional activity of 
recent years has had such a definite ef- 
fect on the passage of legislation in 
many fields, or has stirred up such a far- 
reaching upheaval among the powers 
that be in party politics. The Caraway 
committee started last fall with the gen- 
eral prediction on all sides that it was 
merely a Democratic manoeuver to dis- 
credit the Republican tariff bill, a harm- 
less form of amusement for the opposi- 
tion and destined to early oblivion. Then 
the committee began laying about with a 
big stick. The reverberations resounded 
from one end of the Capitol to the 
other. The committee was after big 
game. When it had so thoroughly 
shown up various high tariff lobbies that 
the Senate vote on an oil tariff, for ex- 
ample, was admittedly influenced by its 
disclosures, it turned to the power lob- 
by in time to give invaluable ammuni- 
tion to the Senate proponents of the Nor- 
ris bill for Government operation of 


Muscle Shoals. 


Timely Lobby Probings 


TS probings have been cleverly 
timed with regard to current legis- 
lation. No scandal is a sensation 

for more than a few days; but throw 
it out with all its lurid details just be- 
fore a vote is to be taken on the subject, 
and the effect is amazing. Such emi- 
nent personages as John J. Raskob and 
Claudius Huston, chairmen of the 
Democratic and Republican National 
Committees, have come within range of 
the big stick. There are sore heads in 
consequence, and agitated consultations 
at party headquarters. George Wicker- 
sham, chairman of the President’s Law 
Enforcement Commission, was put on 
the grill for serving as chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches at the same 
time that he was acting as private legal 
counsel for a Japanese financial com- 
pany. As I write this, the committee is 
beginning its inquiries into the lobbying 
activities of wet and dry organizations. 
Senate debate on the Norris resolution 
for Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals, approved by a vote of 45 to 


23, featured the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company to secure 
the site for private development, as 
brought out in hearings before the com- 
mittee. The facts were unsavory. The 
Cyanamid Company cleverly secured 
the support of the powerful American 
Farm Bureau Federation by promising 
to manufacture cheap fertilizer at the 
plant. Chester Gray, executive secre- 
tary of the Federation, used his organi- 
zation as distribution center for a great 
publicity campaign financed ‘‘coopera- 
tively” by the Cyanamid Company, to 
stir up public support for the Madden- 
Wright bill incorporating the company’s 
bid for the site. 


The Real Issue 


ONG ago, Muscle Shoals legisla- 
tion came under the head of farm 
relief. Now the issue is solely that 

of public against private control of power 
resources. Experts from the Department 
of Agriculture testified recently that the 
Muscle Shoals plant is practically worth- 
less as a source of cheap fertilizer be- 
cause of the development of new and 
cheaper methods of producing fixed ni- 
trogen. 

This is the second time during the 
ten-year fight over disposition of Muscle 
Shoals that the Senate has voted for 
Government control. But in the House, 
disapproval of one committee kills a bill. 
The House Military Affairs Committee 
discarded the Norris resolution in favor 
of legislation authorizing private leasing 
of the plant, and the House can vote 
only on the committee bill. 

Mr. Coolidge, two vears ago, allowed 
the Norris plan to die by pocket veto. 
The prediction that President Hoover 
would veto the Norris resolution is based 
on the statement in his first message to 
Congress that “I do not favor the op- 
eration by the Government of either 
power or manufacturing business except 
as an unavoidable by-product of some 
other major public purpose.” Supporters 
of the Norris resolution claim they have 
votes to pass it over presidential veto. 

What Mr. Hoover wanted was a spe- 
cial commission “with authority to nego- 
tiate and complete some sort of contract 
or contracts on behalf of the Govern- 
ment” after a careful study of how the 
plant could be used for investigation and 
experimentation in agricultural chemis- 
try. That, of course, was too scientific 
and involved for Congress. No one can 
say whether this use of the plant for the 
benefit of agriculture constitutes, in the 
presidential engineering mind, the ‘‘ma- 
jor public purpose” which would justify 
the Government taking over the opera- 
tion of the plant for hydro-electric pow- 
er. Mr. Hoover has an interesting way 
of leaving loopholes in his statements on 
policy. He has left himself enough of 
a loophole on Muscle Shoals so that he 
could sign the Norris bill consistently. 


The efforts of the power lobby to de- 
feat the Cramton-Capper bill for creat- 
ing a magnificent George Washington 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomac 
from Mount Vernon to Great Falls 
have given us a chance to become excited 
over one of those national problems 
which have little reality for the average 
citizen until they develop a local aspect. 
Now we are seeing the power lobby at 
work inside our gates. The Potomac 
River Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Byllesby Company of Chicago, wants 
Great Falls, the most beautiful cataract 
on the eastern seaboard, and the lovely 
stretches of the upper Potomac just 
above Washington for private power de- 
velopment. For several years it has 
been pulling wires to secure a permit for 
such development from the Federal 
Power Commission. Against it are the 
groups which believe that scenic won- 
ders of this region should be made into 
a national park for the enjoyment of the 
public, at least until such time as the 
need for additional electric power is defi- 
nitely shown. There is nothing in the 
Cramton bill as passed by the House 
and favorably reported by the Senate 
District Committee to prevent power de- 
velopment in the future, if and when 
needed. 


Action on the Tariff 
HE great tariff fight of 1929-30 


draws to a close. After seven 

months of debate the Senate ap- 
proved Mr. Smoot’s “good Republican 
bill” by a vote of 53 to 31, as the cham- 
ber still echoed to a speech by Senator 
La Follette so filled with biting invec- 
tive and honest indignation that the 
Elder Statesmen whispered to each other 
“almost as good as the old one at his 
best.” Eight members of the insurgent 
Republican group, led by Borah, voted 
aye, and seven Democrats. Borah went 
Republican because he wants the export 
debenture plan at any cost. He real- 
izes as well as anybody that the confer- 
ence committee, dominated by the Old 
Guard, is prepared to kill this provision 
inserted by the Senate, but, “I have to 
accompany the principle to its grave and 
I want to be in the procession when it 
takes place,” said he. But La Follette, 
Blaine, McMaster, Norbeck and Nor- 
ris held their tattered banners high till 
the last against “indefensible duties es- 
timated to increase the consumers’ bur- 
den by $1,000,000,000 a year, delivering 
the mass of consumers over to trusts and 
combinations to be exploited.” 

Much has been made of the Senate 
coalition’s failure to stave off increases 
in the rates on three major commodi- 
ties: sugar, lumber and cement. But 
it must be credited to them that the to- 
tal rates in the Senate bill average 4.16 
per cent lower than the House rates. 
The House having politely informed the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HE London Naval Conference, 

which has been holding the 

center of American interest in 

the realm of international af- 

fairs, has at last reached a con- 
clusion. (See page 8.) Those in con- 
trol of the foreign policy of Great 
Britain, however, will not have time to 
catch their breath because of the crises 
in other fields. India presents a most 
baffling problem, and the Shaw Commis- 
sion calls for immediate action in Pales- 
tine. 


Civil Disobedience in India 


O more dramatic personality fig- 
ures in the news reports of the 
day than Mahatma Gandhi. 

Clad only in loin cloth, thin and 
emaciated physically, but with a spirit 
rare in these days of materialism, he is 
leading his people in India on a road of 
great portent. He is conducting a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience against the 
British, organized under the National 
Congress with the hope that it will re- 
sult in the freeing of India from British 
rule. Although Gandhi has cautioned 
against violence during the demonstra- 
tions, it is a situation, as we go to press, 


that has passed beyond his control, 
with riots and bloodshed resulting. 


While there are many responsible lead- 
ers who would be satisfied with domin- 
ion status for India, the younger and 
more radical leaders in the Congress in- 
sist that they will not be content with 
less than complete independence. 

The campaign started with a march of 
the faithful under Gandhi’s leadership 
from Allahabad to the sea at Dandi, a 
distance of 165 miles. On reaching the 
sea they undertook to make salt in defi- 
ance of the British order. Salt under 
the law is taxable and under the govern- 
ment monopoly no one is allowed to ex- 
tract salt from the sea. Along the way 
meetings were held and the people were 
exhorted to join the campaign of civil 
disobedience, but not to take recourse to 
violence. So far Gandhi has not been 
arrested, although his son and a num- 
ber of his followers have been sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

The revolution in India at present has 
grown out of a swiftly moving series of 
events. [The Simon Commission was 
sent to India to study conditions in that 
country and report the results of their 
findings to the British Parliament. 


By JosEPHINE SCHAIN 





In India, the British Lion is anxious 


Seven members of Parliament were 
selected without including representa- 
tion of the Indian people, who took this 
action as an insult. Sir John Simon 
realized that a mistake had been made 
and addressed a letter to the Viceroy, 
in 1928, proposing that the Indian leg- 
islatures be allowed to select seven rep- 
resentatives to meet with the British on 
an equality and that reports be made 
either jointly or separately. Some of 
the provincial legislatures cooperated 
with the Commission in this way. In 
the meantime the National Congress 
appointed a committee which drew up a 
constitution for India. 

This report, known as the Nehru 
Constitution, was published in 1928 and 
the Congress in December of that year 
gave the British Government twelve 
months in which to accept it. Last 
November the representatives of the 
British Government announced that 
dominion status was the goal toward 
which it was working and asked for a 
conference with representatives of the 
Congress and native rulers on the subject. 
Meanwhile much water had flowed un- 
der the bridge of Indian desire for inde- 
pendence. Dominion status was turned 
down by the Congress which followed, 
and a demand for independence with the 
campaign for non-cooperation has de- 
veloped. 

India has a population of 320,000,000 
people in a territory not quite as large 
as the United States. It is one of the 
chief consumers of British exports, and 
protection of her trade routes to India 
has always played a major part in 
Britain’s foreign policy. The impor- 
tance of the problem cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Tariff Protests Abroad 


HE confusion caused in Washing- 

ton by the tariff debate has been 

perhaps no worse than was antici- 
pated by those familiar with the ways of 
politics. ‘That there would be trading 
and bitter sectional feeling was a fore- 
gone conclusion. It is the international 
aspect of the situation that is unusual. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that 
each year sees the nations of the world 
growing more dependent on each other, 
with the result that action taken in mat- 
ters of this kind often vibrates round the 
world. Americans are accustomed to 
having sugar tariffs unfavorably received 
by Cuba and other tariffs unwelcomed 
by other near neighbors. This month 
brought far wider reactions to the rise 
in many schedules. 

Perhaps the protest of the lacemakers 
in France stands out as the most spectac- 
ular. In Calais the American consul was 
waited upon by representatives of the 
employers and employees and twenty 
thousand workers paraded in that city 
as a protest against the proposed in- 
crease in duty on lace and embroidery. 
The new import duties, it is said, would 
cause widespread unemployment in that 
industry. In the Chamber of Deputies 
revenge duties on automobiles and other 
articles were discussed. But trade bal- 
ances were shown, and it was pointed 
out that retaliation would hardly pay, 
with France selling one hundred million 





An exhausted Senate does its duty 


dollars’ worth of manufactured products 
each year to the United States and im- 
porting only thirty-two millions’ worth. 


An Irish Upset 


FTER serenely running along 
since 1922, the Irish Free State 
furnished the world with a bit 
of excitement this month. The setting 
was a little unusual. Eamon de Valera 
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who still clings to a fond dream of an 
unconditionally free Ireland and who 
consequently is a thorn on the left side, 
was away in America—in Chicago, in 
fact. Through a fluke, the Government 
lost on a minor issue by two votes and 
William T. Cosgrave, the head of the 
Government, resigned as President of 
the Executive Council of the Irish Free 
State. Members of the Dail then de- 
feated the candidacy of de Valera for 
President by a vote of 93 to 54 and like- 
wise defeated Thomas J. O’Connell, a 
Labor candidate. Mr. Cosgrave’s name 
was brought forward and he was rein- 
stated in power by a vote of 80 to 65. 

Although Mr. Cosgrave carries the 
title of President, his office is more like 
that of a prime minister. He has held 
the reins of government longer than any 
other government head in Europe at the 
present time. 


Argentine Elections 
Az. Sefior Irigoyen is swept 


into power in the elections in 

the Argentine. The Irigoyen- 
istas have increased their representation 
in the Chamber of Deputies from 87 to 
100 out of a total of 158 seats. The 
largest number controlled by an oppo- 
sition party is twenty-six seats, held by 
the Conservatives. 

Senor Irigoyen was first elected by 
the Radicals in 1916 in the first secret 
election ever held in that country. Since 
then he has retained a strong position 
among the masses as against the wealthy 
land-owning group. His attitude to- 
ward the United States could hardly be 
called enthusiastic, as he has refused to 
send an ambassador to Washington, in 
protest against our tariffs which affect 
farm products raised by the Argentine 
for export. 


The Report on Palestine 


HE British Parliamentary Pales- 

tine Commission, popularly known 

as the Shaw Commission, has at 
last issued its long awaited report on 
the Palestine worisings of last August. 
Although it anaiyzed the cause of un- 
rest and local responsibility for the trou- 
bles, the outstanding feature of the re- 
port is its directness in placing respon- 
sibility at the door of the British Gov- 
ernment. ‘The need of a definite state- 
ment clarifying the Balfour Declaration 
is urged in order to clear away the 
seeming conflict whereby the Zionists 
are given a homeland in Palestine and 
at the same time rights of the other 
groups are guaranteed. 

The report states that the conflict 
started by an attack of Arabs on Jews 
and that evidence was lacking to show 
that there was cause for this in previous 
attacks by Jews on Arabs. It analyzes 
Arab fears that continued Jewish im- 
migration might result in loss of control 


of Palestine and that the Jewish owner- 
ship of land would result in the Arabs 
eventually becoming serfs. 

Many protests were made by prom- 
inent Jews in America and England 
against the report and a statement was 
made by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 
order to allay Jewish fears lest Great 
Britain give up the mandate. Mr. 
MacDonald stated in the House of 
Commons that “A double undertaking 
is involved to the Jewish people on the 
one hand and to the non-Jewish people 
of Palestine on the other. It is the firm 
resolve of His Majesty’s Government to 
do equal justice to all sections of the 
population. This is an international 
obligation from which there can be no 
receding.” This declaration was also 
approved by the leaders of the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties so that all 
three parties now stand committed to a 
continuance of the policy established un- 
der the Balfour Declaration. 


A New German Cabinet 


ANY have been the changes in 
M the leadership of the German 

Cabinet since the War. And 
now another is added to the roll. The 
ratification of the Young Plan took 
away from the German Reichstag the 
one prop that has held its members more 
or less as a unit the past year and a 
half. Apparently the Grand Coalition, 
representing five parties, could no longer 
stand the strain. ‘The Cabinet headed 
by Hermann Mueller has just given 
place to one headed by Dr. Heinrich 
Breuning, the leader of the Centrist, or 
Catholic, Party. 

The issues on which the split came 
had to do largely with economic interests, 
such as state insurance, agricultural 
relief and budgetary matters. The new 
government has announced that deficits 
in the budget will be met immediately 
and sources of revenue will be chosen 
because of their productiveness. Imme- 
diate agricultural relief is promised. 
Back of Dr. Breuning stands President 
von Hindenburg, and a new election 
will be forthcoming in case of further 
deadlock. The Centrist Party has only 
183 votes, with the other parties num- 
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The Naval Conference avoids a fall 


bering 218 votes, so that Dr. Breuning 
will be dependent on cooperation from 
outside party lines to assist him in put- 
ting through his program. 


Ratifying the Young Plan 
R. OWEN YOUNG has added 


further laurels to his crown in 

the masterful address on the 
subject of the war debts which he gave 
on March 25 at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. With keen understanding 
couched in language the layman can 
comprehend, with wit and irony and 
charm of style he has given us a state- 
ment on the subject that no one who 
follows the progress of international 
affairs can afford to miss reading. 

With the acceptance of the Young 
Plan by Germany and France another 
step has been taken in adjusting the 
mazy problems of international finance. 
The adjustment of reparations has been 
one of the most troublesome of the 
many left-overs from the war. Although 
Germany was far from satisfied with the 
plan, President von Hindenburg threw 
his influence toward ratification, realiz- 
ing from a practical standpoint that at 
least it was one step away from the old 
reparations situation. The vote of the 
Reichstag was 270 to 192 for ratifica- 
tion. 

The French ratification of the plan 
was a foregone conclusion due to the 
prominent part played by M. Briand in 
the adjustment of Franco-German diffh- 
culties. 


The Former Imperial Harem 


HE Imperial Harem of the Serag- 
lio Palace in Constantinople has 
been opened as a public museum. 
So the curtains have been pushed back 
and the world will have a chance to 
view one of the greatest centers of mys- 
tery in history. For five hundred years 
this was one of the most jealously guard- 
ed places in Asia, the home of the wives 
and consorts of the Sultans who held 
the throne during those dramatic cen- 
(Continued on page 38) 














Courtesy of the Bosten Museum of Fine Arts 
“The Mother”—a painting by Charles W. Hawthorne 
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“Nobody’s Child” 


The Pitiful Cry of the Illegitimate Down Through the Ages Has at Last 
Been Heard. Juster Laws, Kinder Treatment and Friendly 
Help Hold Out New Hope for Mother and Child 


'Y¢ EAR MOTHER, I was 
very glad to hear from 
you. I was so surprised 
to hear from my mother 
I didn’t know what to do. 

I didn’t know I had a mother. Have 

I a father, sisters or brothers, aunts, 


uncles, cousins? I am well. I am al- 
most 14. How old are you? I hope 
you are well the same as me. Write 


to me and tell me more about you— 
what you are doing. From your son.” 


“Have I a father, sisters, brothers, 
aunts, uncles, cousins: There is the 
pitiful cry of the illegitimate—‘‘filius 
nullius”—nobody’s child. 





By ELEANOR TAYLOR 


Normal children have families. The 
family is the shelter between the child 
and a big, inexplicable world. With a 
family, he “belongs,” and belonging is 
something every human feels the need 
of. Perhaps it is as important as food 
and clothes. 

Probably. For there is that strange 
fact that no one can quite explain . 
babies actually die much oftener when 
separated from their mothers, even when 
the conditions surrounding them are 
otherwise good. 

Among illegitimate babies the 
death rate is far higher than among 
babies born of marriages. Sometimes 
twice as high; studies in a few Amer- 


ican cities showed the rate three times 
as high. 

This is because up until recently the 
pressure has been to separate the un- 
married mother and her baby. We have 
ostracized her, made it almost impossible 
for her to earn a living so long 
as the baby lived. 

And so there have been those horrible 
institutions where babies born out of 
wedlock are taken off the hands of des- 
perate young mothers; are given the kind 
of care that has only one possible result. 

Now, through improvement in laws 
and in methods of social work, we are 
trying to prevent this cruel separation 
between mother and child. Trying to 
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help the mother make a home for her- 
self and to give her baby at least part of 
a family. 

Recently there has been a great deal 
of half-baked discussion in the news- 
papers and magazines by women who 
have asserted their “right” to have 
babies without benefit of marriage. One 
woman announced the birth of her 
“eugenic” baby. Others have written 
the sort of intimate “confessions” sc 
popular nowadays about their “love” 
children. The only new thing in all 
this is the space given such stories in 
the press. 

Illegitimate children have always ex- 
isted. 

When Robert the Devil looked down 
from his castle at Falaise and his roving 
eye fancied a pretty village maiden 
washing clothes by the side of the brook, 
she became the mother of his illegitimate 
child—William the Conqueror. Leonar- 
do da Vinci, the wonder man of the 
Renaissance, was illegitimate. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, genius of finance, was 
born out of wedlock . Sara Bern- 
hardt the list of great men and 
women to whom the sanctions of law 
and moral codes have been unnecessary 
is a fairly long one. 

But they have been bright children of 
genius. Or they have been protected 
by great fortunes, by the high birth of 
their parents. , 

There is another side to the picture 
. . . as told by George Moore in that 
great book, “Esther Waters.” 

Esther is a servant girl. She is de- 
termined to keep her baby and to sup- 
port herself and the child, in spite of 
what seem insurmountable odds. Buf- 
feted about from maternity home to 
workhouse, she meets everywhere the 
subtle suggestion of the easy way out. 


The “Easy” Way Out 


RS. STIRES, to whom she 
Mi trusts her beautiful baby while 


she seeks a job, suggests it. 
“I don’t say I’m not often sorry for 
them, poor little dears,’ she wags on— 
“but they takes less notice than you'd 
think for, and they is better out of the 
way; they really is: it saves a lot of 
trouble hereafter. I often do think that 
to neglect them, to let them go off quiet, 


that I be their best friend; not wilful - 


neglect, yer know, but what is a woman 
to do with ten or a dozen, and I often 
‘aS as many?” 

Esther clutches her baby more tight- 
ly. With a shudder she leaves that 
awful house, that evil woman. She 
goes out into the night—to seek the 
disgraceful safety of the workhouse un- 
til she can find shelter for her baby 
which she can pay for—by seventeen 
hours of daily toil. 

“Here”’—says George Moore, “‘is an 
heroic adventure, if one considers it—a 
mother’s fight for the life of her child 


against all the forces that civilization 
arrays against the lowly and the illegiti- 
mate.” 


How can we help these mothers and 
their children in their struggle? Is any- 
thing being done to help them? 

Fortunately, yes. Here in this coun- 
try the United States Children’s Bureau 
is publishing reports and, working with 
child welfare groups not only to improve 
our laws but to improve the methods of 
all agencies which work with unmarried 
mothers and their children. Abroad the 
Child Welfare Committee of the League 
of Nations has just completed the first 
world survey of the legal position of the 
illegitimate child. 


The legal status of illegitimate chil- 
dren is not the whole story but it is the 
background of the picture. 


In the Eyes of the Law 


O begin at home—our basic law, 

the offspring of the English com- 

mon law, originally regarded the 
illegitimate child as nobody's child. 
However, every state has modified this 
basic conception—as has the English 
Parliament—particularly in the direction 
of giving the illegitimate child almost 
the same status toward the mother as 
the legitimate child. The mother also 
is generally given the right to recover 
from the father part of the expenses of 
confinement and of the child’s support. 


The amount she can recover is still 
ridiculously small. The sum _ varies 
from a minimum of $1.00 a month in 
Arkansas to a possible $500 a year in 
Oregon. In some jurisdictions she 
cannot recover anything: at all, and in 
general the mother herself is charged 
with the support of her illegitimate child 
and may be prosecuted for non-support. 

Actually, among 241 unmarried 
mothers studied by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, only 86 received any help from 
the fathers of their children, either 
through court action or through volun- 
tary assumption of responsibility. For 
the majority of fathers the court orders 
ranged from $1 to $2 a week! 


The Father’s Obligation 


S a result of conferences held by 
A the Children’s Bureau in 1920, 

a uniform law on_ illegitimacy 
was drawn up embodying the principle 
that both parents are responsible for the 
support of the child, that the father is 
liable for the expense of the mother’s 
pregnancy and confinement, that the ob- 
ligation of the father should be enforce- 
able against his estate. 

Five states have adopted this act, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nevada, Iowa. Some states have gone 
even further. 

For example, Arizona says: 
child is hereby declared 


“Every 
to be the 


re 


legitimate child of its natural parents 
and as such is entitled to support and 
education . . . as if born in lawful 
wedlock. It shall inherit from _ its 
natural parents and from their kindred 

as children born in lawful wed- 
lock.” 

Thus, the law is slowly evolving 
toward a state of affairs in which the 
illegitimate child shall have a_ real 
“legal” family of his own. Just like any 
child. 

In a few cases the law goes even fur- 
ther and attempts to prevent the physical 
separation of mother and child during 
the early months of infancy. Three 
states—Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina—require the consent of 
some stated authority before a baby may 
be given away or taken away from his 
mother during the nursing period. In 
Baltimore we know that this law has 
helped to reduce the infant death rate 
among illegitimate babies at least fifty 
per cent. 

Now laws are a kind of bedrock upon 
which all our human relationships ulti- 
mately rest, but a lot of other, more 
intangible, things enter the picture. For 
all of us, but especially for Mary Jones, 
unmarried mother, and Jimmie or Jen- 
nie, born illegitimate. 

First, there is the attitude of Mary’s 
mother and father. The attitude of the 
neighbors. Then the attitude of you and 
me and other “respectable” citizens, as 
reflected in what facilities we offer in 
our communities for safe care for such 
mothers and babies during pregnancy 
and confinement—for help afterward in 
economic and social adjustment to life. 


Friendliness Versus Cruelty 


N a group of 241 mothers whose 
] stories are told in a recent report by 

the Children’s Bureau it is en- 
couraging to note that relatives and fam- 
ily were friendly in 129 cases—definitely 
unfriendly in only nine. This helps— 
when neighbors are bitter and cruel. 

Take Betty, for instance. 

She was the adopted daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. L., who lived frugally on a 
tiny farm in New England. She was 
sweet and obedient, devoted to her foster 
parents, whom she believed to be her 
own father and mother. As she grew 
older she played the organ at church. 
taught in Sunday school, visited the sick 
and old, was kind to everyone. 

Mr. L. died and a prosperous married 
neighbor, Mr. B., helped the two women 
to garner their crops and advised them 
in their business affairs. Betty went to 
few social affairs and knew few young 
people. When one young man called 
several times the village buzzed! 

Then, when she was twenty, Betty 
went to her mother one day and told 
her she was pregnant. It was like the 
explosion of a bomb. Mrs. L. became 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Editonally Speaking 


“Limitation” Wins 
OF Catone the outcome of the London Naval 


Conference falls short of heart’s desire, it is 

nevertheless cause for rejoicing. What we 
wanted was a Five-power Treaty and definite reduc- 
tion. What we get is a holiday in battleships, agreed 
to by Great Britain, the United States and Japan; at 
least limitation in other classes—possibly even reduc- 
tion; and the door left open for France and Italy to 
join in later. An analysis of the probable terms of the 
treaty and what it will mean is found on another page. 
But, however interpretations may vary, whatever the 
final figures may be, the outstanding fact is that the 
principle of limitation has been established by interna- 
tional agreement. The hands of the clock have not 
been turned backward; they have even advanced. And 
the next step will be easier because this one was taken. 
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The Price of the Tariff 
ere of the new tariff bill has 


been drawn out so long that public interest has 
flagged. But in months to come the increased 
prices which will result from the bill are certain to 
arouse resentment against the party in power, and the 
new schedules will cause much bitter feeling abroad. 

The lace schedule raising the present high tax still 
higher, though not adopted, was a glaring example of 
special privilege given to a small group of men without 
any regard to anyone else concerned. Lacemaking has 
never been a native industry of the United States. In 
Europe, for centuries, it has been the means of liveli- 
hood for entire provinces. The art has been handed 
down from generation to generation. Our present tar- 
iff of ninety per cent has been a heavy tax on the in- 
dustry because the United States has been its chief 
customer. The new schedule raised the tariff as high 
as three hundred per cent. It would have meant that 
American women would not have so much lace and 
that European lacemakers would not have so much 
food and other necessities. In France alone there are 
one hundred thousand lacemakers and the tax would 
have meant wholesale unemployment. 

No wonder there have been workers’ parades in 
French cities and protests to American consuls. But 
much more effective was the threatened retaliation by 
France of an increased duty on automobiles, to the 
distress of our manufacturers. Prohibitive tariffs can 
be imposed by Europe as well as by this country. 


| 


Prosperity in the United States depends on keeping 
our factories going. We cannot sell to other people | 
unless we are willing to buy from them. This is an 
economic axiom tariff makers forget. 

*K *K K 


Mrs. McCormick 
Re: HANNA McCORMICK, first woman 


| 

to be nominated for the Senate by a party in | 
power, interprets her victory over Senator De- | 

neen as a popular verdict against the World Court. | 
But occasionally in politics there is a personality so 
strong that it outweighs all possible issues. Here was 
a woman with personal charm, brains, and the political | 
acumen that comes from years of contact with the ma- I 
chinery and people of politics, dashing through every 
county in her state with an energy which left her op- 
ponent in a state of lather attempting to keep up with | 
her; pitted against a man who is a good politician, an | 
able man, but after all an inconspicuous member of the | 
Senate crowd. It is believed by her admirers here 
that, Mrs. McCormick to the contrary notwithstand- | 
ing, she would have won the nomination if she had | 
campaigned on the superiority of strawberry shortcake 
made out of biscuit instead of cake dough or if, says 
Will Rogers, her slogan had been, “Don’t enter the | 
world’s series.” It is known that many people voted I 
for her “in spite of her views on the World Court.” | 
It is in that spirit that the Woman’s Journal congratu- i 
lates her on her success—and trusts the United States 
may enter the World Court before she enters the Sen- 
ate. 





Mr. Hoover to the D. ALR. 


T was a fine challenge that President Hoover ad- 
dressed to the D. A. R. at the opening meeting of | 
its congress, particularly to its anti-World-Court | 

propaganda and its pre-occupation with preparedness. 

Because of the fortunate position of the United 

States which gives us security from the “haunting fear 
of attack,” Mr. Hoover sees our moral and spiritual | 
duty is to take part in securing the peace of the world. 
Through the Kellogg-Briand pact our honor was en- 
gaged both to reduce armaments and to seek methods 
for peaceful settlement of disputes that might lead to 
war. The London Conference has taken steps toward 
reducing armaments. But recalling the Chinese-Rus- 
sian dispute, Mr. Hoover emphasized in his speech to 
the D. A. R. (as he has again and again) the need of 
some further means of mobilizing public opinion against 
violation of the peace pact—and he strongly advocated 
the World Court. He recalled the fact that the Court 
has been established and is accepted by ninety per cent 
of the civilized people of the world. It is building a 
larger and larger body of international law and prac- 
tice. It has demonstrated its value and integrity. Ten 
presidents and secretaries of state have found in it no I 
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entanglement or limitation to the independence of the 
United States, nor does he. 

President Hoover’s impressive description of the 
World Court left the objectors little comfort, and 
ended with a prediction that the United States will 
join. While doing ample justice to the pride of the 
D. A. R. in its ancestors and traditions, the President 
stressed an ideal and vision of world peace which is 
not the typical note of the D. A. R. 
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The D. A. R. to Mr. Hoover 


HE recent congress in Washington showed how 
widely the present leaders of the D. A. R. dis- 
agree with Mr. Hoover’s program for world 
peace. While trying to be polite to the President, 
the congress made no secret of its disapproval of even 
the small measure of disarmament achieved by the 
London Conference, just as it disapproved of the re- 
sults of the Washington Conference of 1922. Without 
a dissenting voice it adopted resolutions in favor of 
large military forces, both army and navy, for military 
training of our young men and against “entangling 
alliances and the World Court.” 

But what about the Daughters back at home in the 
local chapters? Are they all in favor of an increased 
program of military defence, of a policy of isolation, 
of opposition to the World Court? In other national 
organizations of women there is careful machinery by 
which members study a proposed question and vote on 
it so that when elected officers take a public stand they 
speak with the authority of their memberships. Have 
the officers of the D. A. R. in their opposition to 
President Hoover’s program the full strength of their 
organization behind them? Isn’t it time that those in 
the ranks make known their opinions? 
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Church Anti’s 


HE action of the important New York presby- 

tery in voting favorably on the proposals per- 

mitting women to be ordained as ministers and 
to serve as elders in the Presbyterian Church is a hope- 
ful sign that women may win their sixty-two-year 
fight for equality within this denomination. However, 
a majority of the 294 presbyteries in the United States 
and the General Assembly must approve the change 
before it becomes church law, and so far, of the 90 
presbyteries which have voted on the question, only 
40 are for it and 50 are against it. 

Even more amazing than such voting in these 
days is the attitude of mind revealed among the clergy- 
men who opposed the measure at the meeting of the 
New York Presbytery. Dr. David A. Wylie, secre- 
tary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, argued: ““The home 
needs protection. Recently I saw three women check 
their babies in a station in order to go to the Eastern 
Star or some other such place of amusement. The 
greatest work women can do is in the home, and not 
in church sessions and the pulpit.” Dr. Duncan J. 
McMillan, secretary of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee, brought up the clinching fact that “No nation 
has ever called women to military service,” while Dr. 
Albert Gantz, permanent clerk of the New York Pres- 
bytery, declared “that God had placed the responsi- 


bility of the Church upon the shoulders of men and 
that they ought not to shirk it.” 

Shades of the past! Must we dust off the old suf- 
frage arguments and tactics and start in again? 





Never Too Late to Learn 


6¢C\ HE wore a blue calico dress, years of toil in 
~ a cotton mill were written in every wrinkle of 
her face, she could neither read nor write, but 

she wanted to learn... . 

“When the new pupil had overcome her shyness, the 
teacher said, ‘Can you read?” 

“Slowly came the answer, ‘No.’ 

““Can you write?’ he asked. 

““*No,’ she replied. 

“Can you count?’ 

“Ves” and the answer came with a flicker of a 
smile. 

‘“‘*How many children have you?’ queried the kindly 
man. 

“*T don’t know, I just count to nine,’ she answered. 

“It developed she was the mother of eleven chil- 
dren, but did not know it because she could not count 
beyond nine.” 

Thus vividly the Associated Press describes a scene 
at the opening of one of Atlanta’s new evening schools 
organized in a drive on illiteracy. The funds for the 
Georgia campaign were raised in the state, supple- 
mented by a contribution from the Julius Rosenwald 
fund, and the school forces have been the leaders. 
Already perhaps seventy thousand have been taught 
their three R’s for the first time. It is a movement 
in which state rivalry can do no possible harm. 


Stepping Forward 


ORLD news about women today shows how 

amazingly they are waking up and coming 

out of their seclusion, everr in backward 
countries. 

In Mexico women are asking for land grants, th« 
same for women as for men. In Rio Grande do Norte, 
the Brazilian state that gave women equal suffrage 
some two years ago, there are five women councillors 
in various cities and a woman mayor in the city of 
Lages. In Turkey full suffrage is likely to succeed 
municipal suffrage within two years. ‘The premier 
of South Africa has introduced a bill to give suffrage 
to all white women on the same terms as men, and 
women of the Transvaal threaten not to pay taxes 
unless the bill is passed. 

Such world changes give special emphasis to thi 
celebration of ten years of suffrage in the United 
States now being conducted by the National League 
of Women Voters at their jubilee convention in Louis- 
ville. 
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Virginia’s New Guardianship Law 


N 1922, with the hope of being able to correct a grave 
injustice, the Virginia League of Women Voters placed 
on its legislative program a “Joint Guardianship’’ bill. 

Not until this year have they been able to write the word 
“law” in the place of “‘bill’’ and to cross the matter off their 
legislative program. 

No longer will a father take precedence over a mother 
when legal questions concerning their children arise. No 
longer will he be able to will away the custody of the child 
from his wife without her consent. ‘The new law provides 
that the father and mother shall be the joint natural guardians 
of the child during its minority. It places the parents on 
an equal footing. It provides that each parent may appoint 
a guardian for any estate he or she may bequeath to his or 
her child, and provides that no Testamentary Guardian, other 
than a parent, shall be entitled to the custody of the person 
of his ward so long as either parent survives. In cases of 
unfitness of parent, or ot separation or divorce, the Court 
has power to appoint a guardian, giving primary consideration 
to the welfare of the child. 

In 1926, a joint guardianship bill passed the House by a 
vete of 52 to 17, but failed on a technicality, and was not 
reported out of the Senate Committee. In the legislature of 
1928 it was not introduced at all. 

However, in 1930, it was decided that it was high time 
something should be done about so important a matter, and 
a carefully prepared bill was introduced in the Senate. It 
was passed out of the Senate Courts of Justice Committee 
without a dissenting vote, placed on the Senate calendar, and 
passed by a vote of 35 to 0. In the House the matter was 
not so easy, for a similar bill introduced earlier in the session 
was “passed by indefinitely’’ by the committee to which it 
was referred. This came as a shock to the workers, for the 
hearing in its favor had been impressive. 

The final success inethe House by a vote of 71 to 9, the 
League credits to a well-planned lobby of education. Each 
member of the League’s Legislative Committee was assigned 
a special task. Every member of the House was informed 
on the measure. The chief opponent was interviewed by the 
president of the League and induced to agree to an amend- 
ment and to move reconsideration of the bill. The commit- 
tee’s second report was unanimously in favor. 

Thus, another discrimination against women of Virginia 
has been E JARRETTE Harvie. 





Caucus Victory in Rhode Island 


recent legislative victory. On March 26 the Governor 

signed the uniform caucus bill in behalf of which the 
state League has waged a campaign for several years. While 
the bill in its final form did not meet all the changes recom- 
mended by the League, the new act is regarded as an improve- 
ment ever the previous law. 


cee ISLAND is another state League to record a 


To Study Federal Reorganization 


O you understand the background of the questions 

involved in determining whether maternal and infant 

hygiene should be administered by the Children’s 
Bureau or the Public Health Service, or whether prohibition 
enforcement should be carried on by the Treasury Depart- 
ment or the Department of Justice? Have you ever pondered 
over the distinction between the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission? Are you 
acquainted with the various Federal agencies which have to 
do with education in some form? Do you know where the 
Federal Power Commission of which we have been hearing 
so much recently fits into the picture? Are you curious 
about the organization and powers of the new Federal Farm 
Board? 

No doubt you have been puzzled regarding what really 
is the scope of our national government’s major functions. 
Do you long for an elementary background of information 
that will help you to visualize the more than two hundred 
agencies in the present organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the intricacies of the interrelationships? Does not 
President Hoover’s interest in the reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government emphasize your need for this information 
at this time? 

Then you will welcome one of the League’s latest pub- 
lications, “An Introductory Study of Reorganization of the 
Federal Government,” a unique contribution to the literature 
of political science. Here we have in one brief pamphlet 
an explanation of the origin of the need for reorganization, 
a history of the growing interest in the question, the funda- 
mental principles back of any plan for reorganization, in- 
cluding Mr. Hoover’s analysis of the problem, and some of 
the many proposals for such a plan. The pamphlet contains 
a list of questions to guide discussion. It is interestingly 
illustrated by two maps of Washington indicating in concrete 
fashion the need for physical as well as administrative re- 
organization. One shows the present scattered location of 
the departments and independent establishments, and the 
other the proposed location of these offices in a concentrated 
group. A reproduction of the architects’ drawing gives an 
idea of the proposed group of buildings. 

Accompanying this pamphlet are nineteen leaflets assem- 
bled under one cover for convenient reference. Ten of these 
describe in outline form the ten executive departments rep- 
resented in the President’s Cabinet. The material states the 
date of establishment of each, its purpose, organization, 
activities, number of employees, appropriation and some of 
the official contacts between the department and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Four leaflets under the title, “Inde- 
pendent Establishments,” classify and describe the work of 
some fifty or sixty commissions, bureaus and boards, many 
of them reporting direct to the President, and many more 
or less closely attached to the departments. Five more 
leaflets describe in greater detail the government agencies in 
which the League of Women Voters has a particular interest. 
These are the Civil Service Commission, the Women’s Bu- 
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reau, the Children’s Bureau, the United States Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Home Economics. 

The League of Women Voters may with justification feel 
pride in the work of the young secretary of its Department 
of Efficiency in Government, Miss Katherine A. Frederic, 
in preparing this material. It represents many months of 
painstaking research and investigation, of reading and of 
interviewing. Complying with the requirements set by the 
high standard of all League publications, the accuracy of 
this one is attested by its many citations of sources and author- 
ities. Following the purpose of League publications, its form 


and brevity, its simplicity and clarity provide study material, 


useful indeed to the college student but adaptable primarily 
to the time and interests of the busy woman voter. 
Dorotny L. Jupp 


Politics and Engineering 

USCLE SHOALS has again passed the Senate—by 
M a vote of 45 to 23—and has gone to the House. It 

has been there before in substantially the same form 
as the present Senate Joint Resolution 49 and was favorably 
acted upon. A “pocket veto,” 
however, frustrated Congressional 
decision and prevented it from be- 
coming law. 

If this Norris Resolution be- 
comes law, the Federal Govern- 
ment will operate Muscle Shoals 
in Alabama, construct Cove Creek 
dam in Tennessee, experiment in 
the manufacture of fertilizer, and 
make cheap electric power avail- 
able to nearby states, counties and 
municipalities. : 

The only new feature meets 
objections which were over-ridden 
when the bill passed the last Con- 
gress. This new section provides 
for the payment to the states of 
Alabama and Tennessee of five 
per cent of the gross proceeds 
from the sale of surplus power 
which will be available at Muscle 
Shoals when Cove Creek dam is 
constructed. This payment is in 
lieu of taxes which could be levied 
by the states in case the property 
passed into private hands. 

There is no dispute as to the 
history of Muscle Shoals. Invest- 
ment of public funds there was 
made as a war emergency. In 
the manufacture of its munitions 
this country needed nitrates, and 
needed them without delay. In 
1916 it imported all its supply from Chile. To relieve that 
hazardous dependence, one section of the National Defense 
Act of 1916 directed that a suitable site be selected and the 
production of nitrates begun at home. 

A cyanamid process was then the only method for the 
fixation of nitrogen which was in successful operation on this 
side of the Atlantic, and in the cyanamid process an immense 
amount of electrical energy is essential. For that reason the 
Muscle Shoals site with its great water power possibilities 
was chosen, nitrate plants equipped to use this cyanamid 
process were constructed, and the Government became the 
owner of a vast project involving an investment of more than 
one hundred million dollars which for ten years has been 
the center of a violent legislative dispute. 
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From that point there is disagreement. The peace-time 
uses of Muscle Shoals are controversial. Fixed nitrogen is 
necessary for fertilizer as well as for explosives, and when the 
properties were acquired it was expected that the plant would 
be dedicated to fertilizer production in time of peace. But 
in the decade since the war the cyanamid process of nitrogen 
fixation has been displaced by the newer and cheaper syn- 
thetic method in which water power is not a factor. With 
that advance in science the emphasis in Muscle Shoals has 
shifted. It has become an electric power project, and the 
energy which it produces can best be used to provide cheap 
heat, light and power to all the states within transmission 
distance. The Norris Resolution recognizes the change and 
under its terms electric energy will be developed at Muscle 
Shoals to the advantage of consumers in the nearby states. 

The intent of the original act and also the need of cheaper 
fertilizer for the American farmers are recognized in the 
proposal which provides for experimentation in methods of 
nitrogen fixation, and which directs that the revenue from 
the sale of the power at Muscle Shoals should be dedicated 
to that purpose. 

There are two main arguments offered against Government 
operation at Muscle Shoals. One 
is that too much money has been 
sunk. in the project already and 
that the Government would con- 
tinue to lose money by experi- 
mentation in methods of nitrogen 
fixation. This objection loses any 
force it might have when one con- 
siders the pressure that is being 
brought for leasing the plants to 
private corporations. Surely they 
would not be so eager to take over 
the plants if they are not to yield 
profits. 

The other argument frequently 
heard is that private methods of 
operation of public utilities are 
superior in efficiency to public 
methods. Until there is some 
adequate basis for comparison this 
assertion cannot be proved or dis- 
proved. Muscle Shoals offers that 
needed opportunity for comparing 
efficiency of public versus private 
methods and for determining what 
a proper charge for producing 
electricity should be. 


Ten Years of Suffrage 
EMORIES of days de- 


voted to ardent and stren- 
uous campaigns for 
woman suffrage, which preceded 
the steps to ultimate victory ten years ago on August 26, 
1920, were vividly revived and triumphantly reviewed on 
March 26, when the National League and its state, city and 
town Leagues joined in a cross-country chain of celebrations. 
Leagues in forty states and the District of Columbia linked 
together by a national hook-up of thirty-seven stations on 
the National Broadcasting Company’s system tuned in to a 
New York luncheon to hear three leaders, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Miss Belle Sherwin and Miss Katharine Luding- 
ton, discuss “Unforeseen in 1920,” “The Hope of the 
Founders” and ‘““The Discoveries of the Members.” 
This March celebration was designed to sound the keynote 
for the 1930 anniversary program, and to act as a prelude to 
the anniversary convention of the National League. 


Harris & Ewing 
Miss Belle Sherwin, for six years president of the 
League, is presiding at sessions of the Tenth Anni- 
versary Convention in Louisville, April 28 te May 3 
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Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


May Day Again 


HILD Health Day, May 1, has 

become a national stocktaking day 
when communities check up on what 
they are doing to protect childhood. 
President Hoover, president also of the 
American Child Health Association, 
sponsor of the movement, wrote the 
Child’s Bill of Rights, which is included 
in a national proclamation every year. 
It declares there shall be no child in 
America 


“That has not been born under proper 
conditions 

That does not live in hygienic sur- 
roundings 

That ever suffers from undernourish- 
ment 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection 

That does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and 
good health 

That has not the complete birthright 
of a sound mind in a sound body 

That has not the encouragement to ex- 
press in fullest measure the spirit 
within which is the final endow- 
ment of every human being.” 


On Savings Bank Board 
. of banks throughout 


the country still have few women 
in their ranks, in spite of appointments 
in some large city institutions. From 
Binghamton, New York, comes word 
that for the first time in the state a 
woman was named as trustee of a sav- 
ings bank when the board of the Che- 
nango Valley Savings Bank elected Miss 
Anna J. Stone. Miss Stone has been 
connected with the city school system 
for more than forty-five years. 


To Attend Prison Congress 
he addition to Mrs. H. Otto Witt- 
penn, 


who was named American 
Commissioner of the International 
Prison Association by President Hoover 
last year, two women are among the 
fifteen delegates designated by the 
President to attend the tenth Interna- 
tional Prison Congress in Prague, Au- 
gust 25-30. They are, Dr. Mary B. 
Harris, superintendent of the Federal 
Industrial Institution for Women at 
Alderson, West Virginia, and Mrs. 
Jessie D. Hodder, superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Reformatory. 


World-famed penologists at the meeting 
will discuss such topics as crime pre- 
vention, the indeterminate sentence, pay- 
ment of prisoners, cellular confinement, 
treatment of juvenile delinquents, pro- 
bation, recreation in prisons, training of 
the prison staff. Trips have also been 
arranged to inspect the modern prison 
just completed near Berlin, and other 
prisons, as well as several pleasure tours. 
Details may be secured from Mrs. 
Wittpenn, 1 Newark Street, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


Another Woman Diplomat 


HILE the appointment of women 

to the Federal Foreign Service is 
no longer a novelty, it is gratifying to 
report that one woman, Constance R. 
Harvey, of Buffalo, New York, was 
among the nineteen successful candidates 
in the last examinations. Five women 
have so far served in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States. 


Envoys of Gratitude 
APAN’S thanks for the aid which 


Americans rendered after the 1923 
earthquake was brought personally to 
our shores by five young women last 
month when the reconstruction of 
Tokio was completed. Although the 
girls dress in native costume, they all 
are English-speaking college graduates. 
Under the auspices of a Tokio news- 
paper, they are meeting President 
Hoover and officials of various cities. 








CALENDAR 


First International Congress on Mental 
H@eiene, Washington, D. C., May 5-10. 

Quinquennial of the International Council 
of Women, Vienna, May 26-June 7. 

Biennial Convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Denver, Colorado, 
June 5-14. 

National Conference of Social Work, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 8-14. 

Biennial Convention of the Three National 
Nursing Organizations, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 9-14. 

Meeting of the Medical Women’s National 
Association, Detroit, Michigan, June 22-24. 

Annual Meeting of the American Library 
Association, Los Angeles, California, June 
23-28. 

Annual Convention of the American Home 
Economics Association, Denver, Colorado, 
June 24-28. 

Annual Meeting of the National Education 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, June 28-July 3. 


Lose Nationality Fight 


Y 40 to 1 votes, the Hague Confer- 

ence for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law adopted a convention on 
nationality without the clause providing 
for equality between the sexes, which 
American women were _ advocating. 
The opposing vote was cast by the 
United States delegation, whose leader, 
David Hunter Miller, explained that 
the Washington Government preferred 
to await a further and more progressive 
agreement. The Conference did, how- 
ever, pass a recommendation, offered by 
the Americans, that states should study 
the principle of equality of the sexes in 
matters of nationality. During the time 
the Conference was in session, the Inter- 
national Alliance of Women held a 
mass meeting on nationality in the 
Hague, while the National Woman’s 
Party carried on an aggressive campaign 
against the passage of any code that 
would provide one law for men and 
another for women. 

On the other two subjects before the 
Conference—rights in territorial waters 
and the responsibility of states for dam- 
ages suffered by foreigners—no conven- 
tions were adopted, but some headway 
was made safeguarding liberty of nav- 
igation and the sovereignty of a state 
over the belt of sea around its coast. 


Leads State Party 


ANSAS Democrats are now under 

the guidance of a woman. Mrs. 
Carl V. Rice, of Parsons, succeeds a 
man as Democratic State Chairman, 
thus {becoming the first woman in her 
state to be placed at the helm of a major 
party. She will serve until after the 
August primary. 


Alumni Back Scrubwomen 


IFTY-TWO Harvard alumni have 

sent an open letter to the Governing 
Board of the university criticizing “as 
harsh, stingy, socially insensitive” the 
dismissal of the twenty scrubwomen 
from Widener Library whose wages of 
35 cents an hour were less than the 37- 
cent standard set by the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission. (See the 
Woman’s Journal for February.) The 
letter suggests that Harvard pay ‘back 
wages” of two cents an hour more due 
the women—amounting to about $280) 
apiece for several in service a full nine 
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years. Two facts are brought out, re- 
flecting on the attitude of Harvard: 
first, that of all the employers in the 
state, the university alone sent a repre- 
sentative to protest before the Commis- 
sion in 1920 when the wage was estab- 
lished, and, second, that in answer to the 
charge of breaking the law, the treasurer 


‘of the university has pointed out that 


the women’s wages “really amounted to 
more than 37 cents an hour if pay were 
deducted for a twenty-minute rest pe- 
riod permitted during the working day.” 

In answer (though not in explana- 
tion), Harvard officials state that “they 
believe at all times the women have been 
paid at least those wages required by 
the minimum wage law.” Nor are they 
“aware of any complaint ever having 
been received from the women regard- 
ing their wages.” 


First Jurywomen 
 geeld years ago in March the first 


women jurors in the world served 

in Wyoming Territory, at that time 
frontier country of saloons, tarpaper 
shacks and desperadoes. ‘The trial, on 
which six women sat, concerned a shoot- 
ing affray, and the women jurors, after 
praying for divine guidance and 
struggling two days and nights for a 
verdict, helped convict the “handsome, 
blue-eyed defendant” of murder in the 
second degree. It was these lady jurors 
who inspired that imperishable couplet: 

“Baby, baby, don’t get in a fury, 

Your mamma’s gone to sit on the jury.” 

When Wyoming repealed its suffrage 
act, jury privilege was also taken away 
from women. Club and League women 
of the state are now making an active 
campaign for its restoration. 


Among Organizations 


Chautauqua Program—For opening 
week, beginning June 30, the Chautau- 
qua Woman’s Club announces a list of 
notables such as few clubs draw in a 
season. Under the subject, “Problems 
Facing Our Country,” Dr. Paul Har- 
vey, popular lecturer, will deliver a 
series of talks on the international as- 
pects, while two lectures daily will be 
given by such distinguished women as 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. John 
F. Sippel, Miss Violet Oakley, well- 
known mural painter; Mrs. Ben 
Hooper, chairman of International Re- 
lations of the General Federation ; Sarah 
Schuyler Butler, who returns from 
Europe with fresh news, and Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker, president of the Club. 


Y. W. C. A. Convention—Women 
trom the Philippines, Greece, Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, Syria and Mexico, are 
bringing greetings to the biennial con- 
vention of the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association in Detroit, April 25- 
May 1. 


Among the topics to be con- 


sidered are the improvement of working 
conditions for women and girls, interna- 
tional relations, government policies 
affecting our foreign-born, and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 


Federation Biennial — Around _ the 
topic, “Woman's Service as Citizen,” 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has arranged an inspiring pro- 
gram for the twentieth biennial in Den- 
ver, June 5-14. It covers women’s work 
in American Citizenship, the American 
Home, Education, Fine Arts, Interna- 
tional Relations, Legislation, Press and 
Publicity and Public Welfare, the eight 





Dr. VALERIA H. PARKER 


Only American woman who will speak be- 
fore the quinquennial of the International 
Council of Women in Vienna, May 26-June 
7. With Dr. Gertrud Baumer, German 
Reichstag member; Princess Alexandrine 
Cantacuzene, Rumanian delegate to the 
League of Nations, and Cornelia Sorabjione, 
a woman lawyer of India, Dr. Parker will 
address a public mass meeting on “Women 
as Promoters of Internationa! Understanding” 


major departments of the Federation 
through which more than 125 separate 
activities are carried on. State Presi- 
dents’ Night, when the head of each 
state federation recounts in two minutes 
the notable club work of her state, oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place. Colorado’s 
eight thousand club members, who have 
been busy for two years with plans for 
entertaining the 5,000 visitors expected, 
have arranged a great outdoor recep- 
tion, where a dramatic fantasy symbol- 
izing the spirit and history of the state 
will be presented. 


Studying the Family—A new task at 
the age of seventy-nine does not dismay 
Anna Garlin Spencer, keen and vig- 
orous pioneer of woman suffrage and 
many social movements. Mrs. Spencer, 
authority and lecturer at Teachers Col- 
lege on “the family,” is organizing a 
Division of Family Relations as a branch 
of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
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ciation. Young men and women be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five are the 
group most widely neglected in family 
life, Mrs. Spencer believes. She pro- 
poses to get in touch with some 500 
educational institutions to find out what 
problems these young people are facing, 
then to suggest constructive methods for 
healthier and happier social and sex rela- 
tionships. 


A City Budget—Stay away from New 
York with its high living costs and 
crowded jobs, the Welfare Council of 
New York warns young women, unless 
you have assurance of $25 weekly in 
Manhattan and $24 in Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Angelika Frink, chairman of the room 
registries section, figures $8 in Manhat- 
tan ($7 in Brooklyn) for rent, $10.50 
for food, a basis of $200 a year for 
clothing, $3.85 for carfare, $1.25 for 
telephone and postage, leaving only $1.40 
for extras. 


Foreign Notes 


Bulgaria—The Parliament has passed 
a law giving women the right to become 
lawyers, although not to serve as judges. 


Greece—Communal and_ municipal 
suffrage has at last been granted women 
over thirty years old who are able to 
read and write. 


France—Women from all countries 
are invited to compete for an annual 
prize of five thousand francs offered by 
the French newspaper L’Oeuvre to the 
woman author of the literary work most 
suited to promote international peace. 
The contributions, which must be in 
French, may be verse, novels, plays or 
essays. Entries close on September 30. 
Details may be obtained from M. 
Pierre Paraf, +2 rue Yvette, Paris 


Mexico—Provision in the new penal 
code relating to juvenile courts, proba- 
tion and the care of young offenders 
make Mexico the first Latin-American 
country to frame a set of laws for juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Palestine—By motion of the Supreme 
Court, Mrs. Ginsberg, wife of the Reg- 
istrar of the Hebrew University at 
Jerusalem, has won her seven-year fight 
to practice law in the Palestine courts, 
thus opening the way for other women, 
after the Lower Courts had held it con- 
trary to Moslem tradition. 


Switzerland—Since the International 
Labor Conference at its May sessions in 
Geneva will discuss two subjects of con- 
cern to women—forced labor and the 
hours of salaried employees (which in- 
cludes the working hours of clerks)—it 
is hoped that Governments will send 
some women both as delegates and as 
technical advisers. 











A Forum 


of Opinion on 


WOMEN’S RIGHT 
TO WoRK 


“Should Women Take Men's Jobs?” 
Frances Perkins, Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York, answered the ques- 
tion briiliantly in the April Journal. We 
asked several other people, of different 
professions, to carry on the discussion in 
brief paragraphs. Here they are: 


Susan Brandeis 


A lawyer, daughter of a Supreme Court 
Judge, and Secretary of the Women’s 
City Club of New York: 

OMEN having obtained the right 

to political equality by law, the 
next step toward complete emancipation 
for them is to seek economic equality— 
a right which cannot be granted them 
by statutes or constitutional amend- 
ments. This objective can only be at- 
tained by their individual and collective 
efforts, in connection with which both 
reason and fairness dictate they should 
not be arbitrarily restricted by the ques- 
tion of what are and what are not men’s 
jobs. 

Miss Perkins, in her excellent article, 
shows that a survey recently made to as- 
certain the animating cause of women’s 
participation in industry found ‘‘women 
are working as they have always worked 
to maintain themselves and their fam- 
ilies.” Any other reason for men’s 
participation in industry has yet to be 
advanced. 

In view of these considerations, why 
further retard women in their struggle 
for economic freedom in which they are 
already partially handicapped by physical 
limitations and I regret to say, much 
prejudice, by adding the further limita- 
tion that women should not take the so- 
called men’s jobs? The contest has be- 
come too intense for women to refuse 
or be denied employment in jobs for 
which they have capacity, on the mere 
ground that men have heretofore been 
engaged exclusively in them. Moreover, 
I have yet to hear the doctrine advocated 
that men should not take women’s jobs 
whenever capable of filling them. 

In my opinion, the question is des- 
tined soon to become academic, for ac- 
cording to Miss Perkins, women hold 
jobs as “fishermen and forest rangers, 
lumbermen and woodchoppers, miners 
and blacksmiths, masons and builders, 


carpenters and glassblowers, machinists 
and electricians, paperhangers and 
plumbers, cobblers and coppersmiths, 
stonecutters and boat captains, deck- 
hands and switchmen, teamsters and 
street cleaners, motormen and _ steve- 
dores.” 

Therefore, is not the conclusion irre- 
sistible in the light of this spread in 
women’s occupations, that the day is not 
far distant when only those jobs which 
women’s physical limitations will always 
prevent them from taking will be men’s 
jobs? 


Marv W. Dewson 


President of the Consumers’ League of 
New York: 

RUE, the present economic sys- 

tem is so uncoordinated that there 
are not enough jobs to go around but 
that is no argument against every human 
being working. They must work or be 
futile. It is an argument for men who 
have accumulated enough to stop and 
turn their fine abilities to evolving a bet- 
ter civilization, for example, by setting 
up research bureaus like the New York 
Regional Plan Commission and incident- 
ally creating some new jobs in addition 
to the ones they leave vacant. Why not 
be savants in their line and like Edison 
try to make rubber out of goldenrod ? 

The everyday sons and daughters of 

the rich, not the artists or the highly en- 
dowed, must win through the hurly- 
burly of responsibilities accepted and met 
before they come of human stature. 
Who would deny them their chance in 
an effort to make a system work which 
can be improved? 


\ 
Martha Bensley Bruere 
Author of “Does Prohibition Work?” 


and many other writings: 


OBODY seems to be questioning 
women’s right to a share in the 
general supply of human food—why 
then should there be any question as to 
their right in the general supply of hu- 
man work? Isn’t work one of the forms 
that animal activity takes in the human 
adult even though that activity has some- 
times migrated from the body to the 
brain? In the past women seem always 
to have taken their share of the race 
supply of work just as they have taken 
their share of oxygen, and naturally 
they’ve got it in the place where it hap- 
pened to be located. They developed 
the ability to leave a spot where the 
work supply was exhausted and pursue 
after it to wherever it had gone to— 
from the field to the house, from the 
house to the factory, the office and store 
and on to the professions. Why should 
they stop? 
There are whispers that there isn’t 
enough work to go round and women 
should be unselfish and give up their 
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share of it. Why? The supply of 
work is no more limited than the supply 
of asparagus—you can always grow 
more. The present unemployment is no 
more a proof of a necessarily limited 
work supply than the presence of the 
tent caterpillar is evidence of a perma- 
nent limitation of the supply of cherry 
pies. The right to work is not a sex 
prerogative. Work is an adult function. 
The human female when balked in the 
exercise of it is quite certain to reduce 
her I. Q., for idleness is as abnormal as 
insomnia. 

What we are suffering from now is 
the confusion between the right to work 
and the need to earn a living—two 
things that have no necessary relation. 
This may be a difficult snarl to untangle 
until we decide to go ahead with our 
civilization, but unless we can do it I 
don’t see anywhere to go from here. Do 


you? 


Emma Bugbee 
Of the New York Herald Tribune, 


and one of the best-known (and the 
best) women reporters in the country. 
She gives the subject an unexpected 
twist: 


N the newspaper profession the ques- 

tion “Should women take men’s 
jobs?” might better be phrased ‘‘Should 
women take jobs?” for with the excep 
tion of the domestic science pages and 
now and then a special department, 
there is scarcely a position on the edi- 
torial side of a newspaper which is not 
held in most cases by men rather than 
by women. 

For one newspaper on which you find 
a woman court reporter, columnist or 
literary editor, you will find dozens in 
which all these positions are filled by 
men, and you will find no newspaper in 
which the men do not outnumber the 
women many times. There is even a 
legend that when the “lovelorn editor” 
quits, some man takes her place, mas- 
querading under a feminine nom de 
plume, but I never really believed that. 
In general, however liberal the paper in 
featuring women writers and depart- 
ment heads, its highest executive posts 
are almost invariably filled by men. 

In view of these facts, it seems a little 
comic to ask women if they feel it is 
quite right to take men’s jobs on news- 
papers. Some of us think the guilty 
feeling, if any, might roost a little while 
in the heart of the other sex. 

However, the complexities of modern 
life have swept all of us past the point 
where it is possible to stop and trouble 
ourselves about someone else’s job. Men 
or women, we must work, and fortu- 
nately for the women there is less and 
less disposition on the part of industry 
to ask questions as to the sex of the 
worker. Probably there is as little of it 
in a newspaper office as anywhere. News 
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is news, whether written by men or 
women. The trend of modern journal- 
ism, too, seems to be away from the spe- 
cial women’s stories, the recording of 
“typical feminine reactions,’ though 
there is, of course, still a market for 
these features in the women’s pages and 
the syndicates. Women win and hold 
their positions among the men in news- 
paper offices because the men_ respect 
their ability. If they do not command 
this respect the question of sex is of 
small importance. It is harder for 
women to obtain positions on newspa- 
pers than it is for men, but once having 
achieved them, the women are rated 
solely by their ability to get the news 
and write it; and if a woman makes 
good, none is more generous with praise 
than the men around her. 


S. Josephine Baker, M. D. 


Former Director of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, Department of Health, New 
York; Doctor of Public Health: 


AM no longer sure as to what con- 
I stitutes a “man’s job.” Nor am I 
any clearer about “rights.” So far as 
I have any opinion about either, it is 
that both have ceased to exist if indeed 
they ever did exist. Emerson was neith- 
er before nor behind his time in his be- 
lief that a path will be, worn through 
the woods to the doorstep of the person 
who has a contribution to make that the 
world needs. Priority has only a senti- 
mental value when compared with abil- 
ity. Opportunity in business, the pro- 
fessions and the trades no longer wears 
a sex taboo. Neither does achievement. 
The modern mind and temper cares 


‘little for the type of instrument it em- 


ploys; its only concern and demand is 
that it shall be fitted for the work in 
which it is to be used. 

It seems to me that women need be 
concerned only with the quality of their 
offering and not with any dubious 
“rights” nor any inferential “sex” prior- 
ity. The good old law of supply and 
demand goes on its even and undisturbed 
way. I believe that women, far more 
than men, are injecting the sex question 
into the world’s affairs. Sex solidarity 
for women is approaching the boomerang 
stage. When women realize that each 
individual must stand on his, or her, 
own feet and succeed or fall by virtue 
of an individual offering, we women will 


have learned the lesson that all men have 


known since the beginning of time. 


Fannia M. Cohn 


Educational Director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union: 
E may reverse the question by 
asking: Should Men Take Wom- 
en’s Jobs? I should say yes, since the 
jobs included in “domestic science” have 


‘ become high-scale industries. 


Selection of occupation is usually de- 
termined not by personal preference, but 
by the job available. Now, the dress 
trade, a definitely “women’s” industry, 
was unionized by women. Afterward 
men came in. Our International Union 
advised our women not to fight against 
an inevitable industrial development, but 
to insist that the men, too, safeguard 
hard-won union conditions. 

The trouble really lies in our chaotic 
economic system. Our national econo- 
my should be conducted as our home 
economy. In the latter, the mare mem- 
bers of a family contribute to the family 
budget, the more conveniences of life 
they enjoy. In the former, this should 
express itself in shorter hours, higher 
wages, increased school age, and finally 
—more jobs. 
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It is not any more a question of 
women’s right to a job; it is rather a 
necessity. Married women, too, will 
rather get a job than reduce their home 
standards of living. I believe that 
women have a right to work just for 
self-expression. But they should feel 
their obligation toward the working pop- 
ulation. 

What men have a right to expect from 
women who enter men’s unionized in- 
dustry is as much as was expected of the 
men who entered the dress industry. 
When women enter an unorganized in- 
dustry, it is their duty to unionize it. 
Thus they will become a force for social 
progress. Then the question of wom- 
en’s rights to men’s jobs would disap- 
pear, and the selection be made on merit 
and not on sex lines. 


Intelligent Bathing 


Ways to Gain Health From Water and Air 


By GULIELMA F. Atsop, M. D. 


ATHING, one of the physical de- 
lights of life, is accompanied by a 
definite health benefit. Each kind 

of bath has its special use, the hot bath 
and the tepid bath being cleansing, the 
cold bath stimulating. 

The strong and healthy should take a 
cold bath in the morning upon arising. 
In the case of a person in excellent 
health, the blood vessels of the skin, 
while momentarily blanched and con- 
stricted by the impact of the cold, dilate, 
when the cold is removed, into a beau- 
tiful blush running over the whole body, 
accompanied by a sense of glowing well- 
being. A cold plunge, or cold shower, 
followed by a brisk reaction, raises the 
rate of the metabolism of the body, or in 
other words, the rate of the building up 
and breaking down of the tissues of the 
body. 

This rise in the level of vitality 
results in a prolongation of the sense of 
well being for several hours after the 
bath. 

On account of its stimulating effect on 
the metabolism, the cold bath is the bath 
for the fat, who need in all ways to keep 
the rate of their metabolism high. By its 
stimulating effect on the pores of the 
skin, accustoming the skin to a daily 
swift readjustment to both cold and heat, 
the cold bath raises the ability of the 
pores of the skin to make rapid adjust- 
ments to the drafts and changes of daily 
living, and so lessens the frequency of 
colds from drafts. The cold bath has al- 
ways been the traditional way of “hard- 
ening” followed by Northeners, to whom 
colds are a frequent menace. If a com- 


bination of cleansing and stimulation is 
desired, the body should be soaped while 
standing on the bath mat, and not while 
immersed in the cold water. The cold 
water then serves as both a rinse and a 
circulatory and metabolic stimulant. 

The tepid bath, temperature 96° Fah- 
renheit, or just a little cooler than blood 
heat, is both cleansing and relaxing. It 
is far more relaxing than a piping hot 
bath, which is actually stimulating to 
many people. If one has no bath ther- 
mometer, the feel of the tepid bath 
should be just a little cooler than the 
skin of the hand plunged into the water 
to test the temperature. In this relaxing 
tepid bath one can float peacefully for 
ten or even fifteen minutes. 


either before dinner or at bed time. 

There may be, in some very sensi- 
tive individuals, a tendency to catch cold 
if a draft strikes the moist skin with di- 
lated pores. For such individuals, after 
both the tepid bath and the hot bath, 
some quick method of closing the pores 
of the skin should be employed. In the 
robust, the quickest way to close the pores 
is by a cold shower or a cold sponge 
after the tepid or hot bath. For those 
less robust, a quick drying of the body 
with a brisk friction, followed by an al- 
cohol rub, will prevent any tendency to 
catch cold. 

There is more danger of catching cold 
after the hot bath than after the tepid 
bath, and those who have noticed in 
themselves such a tendency should con- 

(Continued on page 41) 


Tet best time to take this bath is 
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Th BOOKSHELF 


Assorted Adventurers—aA Stir- 

ring Novel from Miss Ferber— 

Mrs. Rinehart's New Thriller— 
A Study of Women 


N William Bolitho’s “Twelve 

Against the Gods,” we have a mag- 
nificent theme almost buried in words. 
This theme is that the true adventurer 
is the enemy of society, in the sense that 
he is in one way or another outside it, 
and that in the end society will defeat 
him. He will turn from non-conform- 
ity, as most of us do in childhood, to 
conformity, often because his adventure 
has given him a kingdom, great riches, 
power. The theme is set forth in a 
fascinating introduction that is like the 
hors d’oeuvres to a heavy dinner. Hav- 
ing sharpened our appetite for what is 
to come, Mr. Bolitho then proceeds to 
give us men and women as diverse as 
Alexander the Great, Casanova, Cata- 
line, Isadora Duncan and Woodrow 
Wilson, as exemplifiers of his theme. 

One accepts the freshness of the point 
of view, the accuracy of Mr. Bolitho’s 
definition, and then struggles up and 
down mountains of words, that only 
great erudition could pile up for us. 
This man Bolitho knows a great deal. 
He has a platform from which to sur- 
vey it. He shows us these “outlaws,” 
these individualists, at the climax of 
their adventure—and then he shows the 
retreat from adventure. That always 
takes place. One by one his twelve 
“against the Gods” turn back, to death, 
disgrace or obscurity. 

Mr. Bolitho’s choice of “adventurers” 
shows a journalist’s flair for the dra- 
matic. There are many others who 
would illustrate his theme equally well. 





S a playwright, Karel Capek has 

long been known in this country. 
His “R.U.R” and ‘The Insect World” 
have both been produced by the Theatre 
Guild and the coined word, ‘Robot,’ 
from the first play, has been adopted 
into our vocabulary—and seems at home 
there. Now, in “Money and Other 
Stories,’ his fine talent is further re- 
vealed. Of the eight stories, which are 
not stories in the American magazine 
sense, five stand out for their distinc- 
tion. Any one of these five would make 
the book worth buying, for they are the 
very stuff of which life is made. More 
than that, they give new ways of look- 





Edna Ferber 


ing at life. And no author can give a 
greater boon to his readers than that. 
For example, there is ‘“Shirts’—the 
story of the outraged feelings of an old 
housekeeper, who for years has been 
robbing her employer. When she is 
found out and confronted with her 
guilt, she leaves, not in humiliation but 
in indignation. In a very shrewd man- 
ner, Capek points out that in exposing a 
weakness in another person, one com- 
mits a crime against sensitive human 
nature. 


UGENIC sterilization has been ad- 

vocated often, but it has been used 
for comparatively few cases of social 
“unfits.” California is the one state 
where a sterilization law, passed in 1909, 
has been thoroughly tried out, with over 
six thousand operations performed. 
“Sterilization for Hluman Betterment,’ 
by E. §. Gosney and Paul Popenoe, 
briefly reviews the general subject and 
then summarizes California’s experience 
for the benefit of other states. 

The authors do not recommend steril- 
ization of criminals, nor has the Califor- 
nia law been ‘invoked for this class, ex- 
cept in a limited way, and they feel vol- 
untary sterilization should be safe- 
guarded. 

The real value of sterilization is to 
prevent the birth of offspring who would 
have had such bad heredity that they 
would be a burden to themselves, their 
families and the state. In California one 


in twelve of all insane admitted to the 





state hospitals since the law was passed, 
has been sterilized, and all feeble- 
minded patients are now sterilized be- 
fore they are allowed to leave the state 
institution. Not only relatives, but 
patients themselves, have been almost 
universally satisfied with the results. 

“Sterilization for Human _ Better- 
ment’ is a useful, concise handbook for 
all who are interested in seeing more 
such laws on state statute books. 


N her thrilling story of Oklahoma, 

Edna Ferber has surely added an- 
other to her list of successes. ““Cimar- 
ron” is a story of pioneering in the 
Southwest, beginning with the drama of 
the Run of 1889 that opened up Indian 
Territory to white settlers, and ending 
with the huge irony of oil gushers on 
the Indian reservation—‘‘the gaudiest 
star-spangled cosmic joke that ever was 
played on a double-dealing government,” 
as Yancey Cravat saw it. This Yancey 
Cravat is Miss Ferber’s hero—a magni- 
ficent dreamer and swaggerer, his elo- 
quence and his ivory pistols always at 
the service of the underdog, his vision 
of justice to the Indians and all oppressed 
far in advance of his times, his nature 
too erratic to realize them. He had 
married in Kansas the daughter of ex 
iled Southern aristocrats, and under his 
spell she leaves her protesting family to 
become a pioneer woman in the crude, 
ugly, dangerous Oklahoma settlement. 
It is a hard life that Sabra Cravat leads 
in the long years in which she tries to 
turn that settlement into a conventional 
town. Yancey, visionary, unstable, er- 
ratic—declines. Sabra, courageous, 
steady, with only slowly widening vision 
—succeeds. The story is a vivid, absorb- 
ing picture of a dramatic phase of this 
country’s settlement—and a story one 
doesn’t want to have interrupted. 


“ RANTED that Theodore Dreiser's 
style is heavy-handed, tedious, 
clumsy, sometimes vulgar, even ludicrous 
in its tawdry detail: Yet one plows 
through his innumerable pages and 
double volumes, held by his grip on the 
very vitals of life. 

Dreiser’s power of ruthless analysis 
of human motives is shown at its ablest 
in “A Gallery of Women.” Beneath 
the charm and vivacity of a young 
actress, the colorless existence of a poor 
waitress, the restlessness of a woman 
radical, the frigidity of a woman writer, 
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and so on into the lives of some dozen 
women, the author has dug down to 
dominating forces of love and passion, 
of jealousy and ambition, of hate and 
despair. With photographic precision 
he traces these forces as they grow and 
change until they almost invariably 
wreck their victims in tragedy or death. 
Since sex—thwarted, starved or in- 
satiable—is usually, though not always, 
the controlling force, these stories are 
for readers who care not how strong 
their realism, if only it is genuine. 


A you when you settle down com- 
fortably after dinner with “The Door,” 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Unless, of 
course, you are one of those strong- 
minded individuals who can put down 
the most absorbing of detective stories 
and retire at 10:30 sharp without toss- 
ing about trying to solve the riddle of 
why Jim Blake refused to acquit him- 
self, what family secret Wally knew, 
whether Joseph fell or was pushed 
downstairs. And if you are lured on 
from “just one more chapter’ to an- 
other, until the house is sound asleep, 
you'll start at the creak of a board. 

For “The Door” is a grand and grue- 
some murder mystery. Mrs. Rinehart 
is not of the legion who write a detec- 
tive pot-boiler every month. This one 
is her first in several years. As a result, 
here is a convincing, cunningly-laid plot, 
a vivid family group, a setting in a 
charming country house, and a style that 
is suave and skilled. 

Don’t yield to the temptation to peek 
at the last page. Squeeze the plot dry of 
thrills even though you know it is long 
past your bed time. 


D R. J. T. Sunderland’s book, “Jndia 
in Bondage,” should be read by 
everyone who wants to understand the 
extraordinary events now taking place in 
India. The author has been a lifelong 
student of Indian problems, has twice 
been sent to India by the British and 
American Unitarian Associations to 
study conditions at first hand, has trav- 
eled 13,000 miles through the country, 
and has come in touch with all its im- 
portant elements, both Indian and Brit- 
ish. The poet Rabindranath Tagore 
says, “If Americans would know the true 
India, they can not have a better guide 
than Dr. Sunderland.” There are two 
sides to British rule in India. Most 
Americans know only the good side. We 
have been hearing about it all our lives. 
This book gives the other side. It is a 
treasury of facts that are little known, 
and that we all need to know. Dr. 
Sunderland writes in no spirit of hatred 
toward England, but any one reading 
his book with an open mind must come 
to Abraham Lincoln’s conclusion: “No 
nation is good enough to rule another 
nation.” The book has been praised by 
Gandhi, Rey. C. F. Andrews, Mrs. 


SLEEPLESS night is in store for 


Annie Besant and practically the entire 
Indian press. Dr. Sunderland nowhere 
counsels violence; yet in India it is a 
penal offense to sell his book or to own 
it—ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


AVE you bought a house, are you 

going to build, have you built? 
Before you do, read “Buying an Honest 
House,’ by Milton Tucker. A terse de- 
scription of what to look for in an hon- 
est house, supplemented with amusing 
sketches of how to look for it. Invalu- 
able to the Homeseeker. J. F. F. 


A Religious Bookshelf 


This is the first in a series of lists of 
books on different subjects, recommended 
by an authority in each field. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, supplies a list of recent religious 
books, to which we add, with our rec- 
ommendation, his own “Leaves from the 
Notebook of a Tamed Cynic.” (Willett, 
Clark & Colby, $2.00.) 

“Theism and the Modern Mood,” by 
Walter M. Horton: This is one of the 
best statements of the philosophical valid- 
ity of belief in God. It is written for 


laymen as well as specialists. (Harper, 
$2.00.) 
“Jesus or Christianity,’ by Kirby 


Page: A challenging statement of the 
moral problem which Christians face in 
following the ethics of Jesus rather than 
the conventions of the past. (Richard 
R. Smith, $2.50.) 

“The Foolishness of Preaching,’ by 
Ernest F. Tittle: This is the best book 
of sermons that has come to my atten- 
tion in several years. (Holt, $2.00.) 

“Autobiography of God,’ by Ernest 
Trattner: A readable account or tradi- 
tional religious insights through the ages. 
Good in spite of its title. (Scribner, 
$2.50.) 

“An Emerging Christian Faith, by 
Justin W. Nixon: A careful effort to 
distinguish between the transient and 
the permanently valid elements in Chris- 


tian faith and tradition. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 
“Whither Christianity?” by Lynn 


Harold Hough: An analysis of the vari- 
ous problems facing the modern church 
by a great and thoughtful clergyman. 
(Harper, $3.00.) 





Twelve Against the Gods _ (Bolitho): 
Simon & Schuster, New York, 1930. $4.00. 

Money and Other Stories (Capek): Bren- 
tano’s, New York, 1930. $2.50. 

Sterilization for Human Betterment (Gos- 
ney and Popenoe): Macmillan, New York, 
1929. $2.00. 

Cimarron (Ferber): 
New York, 1930. $2.50. 

A Gallery of Women (Dreiser) : Liveright, 


Doubleday, Doran, 


New York, 1929. $5.00. (2 Volumes.) 

The Door (Rinehart): Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York, 1930. $2.00. 

India in Bondage (Sunderland): Cope- 
land, New York, 1930. $4.00. 

Buying an Honest House (Tucker). Little, 
Brown, Boston, 1930. $2.00. 
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THE RIGHT BOOKS 


for Your Child to Read 





—Books that interest him and at 
the same time build his character, inspire in him 
self-reliance, generosity, sportsmanship—all the 
traits you want to see develop. How can you, in 
all the maze of children’s books, find the RIGHT 
ones for him? 


They May Be Found With 
the Aid of 


A GUIDE 
TO BOOKS 
FOR CHARACTER 


By Edwin D. Starbuck, Frank K. Shuttle- 
worth, and Others 


THIS guide is in the form of two volumes which 

list over a thousand of the world’s best books 
for children in such a way that you can select 
knowingly and with ease the particular reading 
that will be best for your child. Based on the 
work of a group of experts who have been con- 
ducting scientific research for years with the en- 
thusiastic coéperation of publishers, librarians, 
educators, psychologists and parents, the Guide is 
completely worthy of your confidence. 


Vol. I, Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend - $2.00 
Vol. Il, Fiction - : - : - $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - Boston - Dallas 
San Francisco 


Atlanta - 














Have you read 
Virginia Woolf’s 





A ROOM OF 
ONE’S OWN 


‘At long last,”’ writes William 
Soskin in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, “a woman of rare 
sensibility writes calmly and 
frankly and humorously in de- 
fense of women.” $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The 
Spotless Clubhouse 


A Cleaning Program That Applies Also to Homes 


By Juuia W. BINGHAM 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in club- 


house and home. 


problems of buying and management. 
on kitchen equipment, textiles, floor coverings, etc. 


It offers expert information on the complicated 


Articles have been published 
The article this 


month is by the purchasing agent of the Allerton Operating Corpora- 
tion, New York 


at it brings results,’ has been ap- 

propriated by the advertising 
profession, but it applies equally or with 
even more accuracy to the art of keeping 
clean any building used by many per- 
sons, particularly a modern clubhouse. 
What is more, provision for adequate 
“keeping at it” should be an important 
feature in the budget even before the 
contract to build is signed. 

In planning such a cleaning budget, 
the committee in charge must face the 
fact that many things must be considered 
in a building designed for more or less 
“public” use which do not enter into 
the economy of a private residence. 
These are chiefly items due to lack of 
personal interest in one’s surroundings 
and of responsibility for another per- 
son’s belongings, which result in care- 
lessness that would not be tolerated in a 
well-managed home. 

Since clubhouses vary modest 
one-room meeting places to magnificent 
edifices with spacious parlors, myriad 
bedrooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
swimming tanks and doubtless before 
long airplane landing stages, the prob- 
lem of maintenance must necessarily 
vary greatly. However, in general, a 
club building contains the customary 
divisions of group meeting rooms and 
offices, food service department and bed- 
rooms. It is the bedrooms that demand 
the most detailed attention. 


i slogan, “Keeping everlastingly 


from 


Care of Bedrooms 
CLEANING program for the 


bedrooms is usually worked out in 

daily, weekly and longer periods. For 
the daily care the schedule of the man- 
aging housekeeper will probably call for 
details somewhat as follows: 

Open window (if necessary) for thor- 
ough airing. 

Straighten window 
straighten curtains. 

Turn back bedclothes for airing. (If, 
however, a guest is not sufficiently inter 
ested to do this job for himself or her 


shade; shake and 


self the busy housemaid may perhaps be 
forgiven for slighting it.) 
Pick up and replace all misplaced ar- 


ticles, clothing, magazines, etc. Close bu- 
reau and desk drawers. 
Make bed. A _ well-made bed, with 


covers and pillow geometrically straight 
and with corners smartly tucked in, adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of a bedroom, 
particularly when it is being displayed to 
a prospective guest. 

Empty ash trays and scrap-baskets. Re- 
move and replace soiled towels and other 
linen that is to be changed. 

Brush and dust (using cloth or hand 
mop) all flat surfaces, including mirror, 
bureau and table tops, chairs, foot- and 
head-board of bed, door ledges and trim, 
ventilator (if there is one), etc. The win- 
dows need special attention, not only the 
sill but all the “edges and ledges.” 

Brush off radiator, lamp shades, tops 
ot exposed books, telephone, etc. 

Wash and wipe washstand, including 
faucets, soap dish, glass shelf and acces- 
sories. A special towel should be re 
served for drying drinking glasses. 

Sweep rug with vacuum cleaner or car 
pet sweeper; the former is more efficacious 
but for daily care the latter will be found 
very satisfactory. Go over with a dry 
or “treated” mop the uncovered portions 
of the floor. To be effective a dry mop 
must be shaken frequently; a deep trash 
can should be provided for this purpose. 

Replace furniture and small belongings. 
If the time allowance permits and the 
maids are taught to do this in a rather 
formal studied order, instead of hit-or- 
miss, the room immediately acquires a 
more restful and appealing appearance. 
Toilet goods scattered all over a bureau 
top are not attractive. If these same ob- 
jects are arranged in order, the taller ar- 
ticles, like bottles, in two groups at the 
back, one on each side, the smaller things 
in parallel rows with, perhaps, a pin tray 
in the middle, there is a pleasing sense of 
balance and order. However, the habits 
and preferences of individual occupants 
must be considered. 


Inspection 


N connection with daily care, a maid 
should be trained to act as inspector 
for small details, such as the condition of 
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the electric light bulbs, cords for stand- 
ing lamps, missing screws in lamp 
shades, telephone wires and mouthpiece, 
broken window or shade cords, broken, 
marred or stained furniture, articles 
missing or objects brought into the room 
from other parts of the house, missing 
stoppers, strainers and chains in wash- 
basins, defects in plumbing, filling or 
emptying of fixtures, traces of bugs or 
vermin. This inspection is largely a 
matter of training and interest, takes no 
additional time on the part of the maid, 
and greatly facilitates the work of the 
housekeeper, besides lessening complaints 
and reducing operation costs. 


A Weekly Schedule 


VEN with the daily care suggested, 

some additional attention at least 
once a week or oftener is necessary. This 
should include: 


Additional dusting; vertical surfaces, 
such as the sides of bureaus and stands 
that are exposed to view, especially the 
small ledges which constitute the “trim” 
unless the purchasing committee has been 
wise enough to avoid such dust catchers. 
(Meticulous housekeepers, particularly of 
the older generation, would probably in- 
sist upon dusting the backs of bureaus 
also, but modern science indicates that 
motionless dust is harmless, so these places 
may perhaps be slighted.) Frames of beds 
and chairs, ledges at the top of baseboard, 
telephone boxes, tops of door and window 
frames and doors—all these need atten- 
tion at least once a week. 

The mattress should be brushed and 
turned, and pillows aired if possible. 

Walls should be brushed down; a 
vacuum brush or attachment is excellent 
for this purpose, or a soft mop with joined 
head. 

Mirrors, picture frames, window glass 
(on the inside), frames and sills should 
be washed with damp cloth and wiped 
with damp chamois. Also the insides of 
door frames, especially corridor doors 
where much dust blows in (this is some- 
thing often neglected) and around the 
handles of doors. 

Radiators and transoms (if any) should 
be thoroughly brushed and dusted. If 
there is glass in the latter it should be 
washed. Wash mouthpiece of telephone. 
Wipe inside of scrap-basket. 

Chairs should be thoroughly dusted, 
especially wicker ones, and _ cushions 
brushed or vacuumed. Window shades, 
curtains, electric light fixtures and lamp 
shades should be brushed and electric 
bulbs carefully dusted. 

Wash basin and all fixtures connected 
with it, including the waste pipe if ex- 
posed, should be washed and the faucets 
polished. 

Special care of the floor is necessary. At 
least once a week rugs should be 
vacuumed. Preparatory to this the ex- 
nosed portions of the floor should be 
swept with a soft push broom, especially 
under and around furniture, getting into 
all corners, under radiator, etc. The 
small scraps and rolls of dust brought 
out by this process may be picked up by 
the vacuum. Further care of the floor 
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will depend upon its composition. Wash- 
ing may or may not be necessary, but 
wiping with a damp cloth will rarely come 
amiss. Wood floors will require occa- 
sional waxing; linoleum and cement floors 
also benefit by this. 

On weekly cleaning day some further 
attention to walls and woodwork may be 
necessary. Spots should be removed 
promptly; often this may be done with 
soap and water. An occasional rubbing of 
woodwork with a good furniture oil will 
preserve the wood and improve the ap- 
pearance. 


When a Guest Leaves 


Special attention should be given when 
a guest “checks out” of a room. As 
soon as the room is vacated the maid 
should open the window at top and bot- 
tom, pin back curtains, open closet door, 
bureau and desk drawers, strip bed and 
place blankets on chair near window. 
Allow time for thorough airing. Re- 
move all soiled bedding, bureau covers, 
towels and other traces of occupancy, 
and see that fresh supplies are in place. 
Clean bureau and desk drawers. Clean 
closet thoroughly, wiping down walls 
and inside of door, washing shelf and 
floor, wiping hooks and ledges. If the 
shelf is covered with paper, this should 
be renewed. Every part of the wash 
basin (if there is one in the room) and 
every part of the bathroom (if there is 
a private one) should also be washed— 
bowl, inside and out, toilet ditto, bath- 
tub, towel racks, tile walls, etc. Noth- 
ing but shining cleanness must greet the 
incoming occupant. 

In addition to the actual cleaning, 
time must be allowed in the workers’ 
schedule for the care of tools and uten- 
sils. Dust and cleaning cloths and 
mops must be washed regularly, vacuum 
bags emptied, pails washed and placed to 
dry. In large community buildings it is 
desirable for each employee or team of 
employees to have his or her own tools 
in sufficient number to permit necessary 
washing and drying. 


Spillings and Spatterings 


No consideration of a cleaning pro- 
gram would be adequate that did not 
take into serious account the many acci- 
dents that occur in any group building, 
particularly in bedrooms and private sit- 
ting rooms. Liquids and greases are 
spilled and spattered on bureau tops and 
bedspreads, lamp shades and floor cover- 
ings, even on curtains and window 
shades. If such accidents are taken care 
of promptly expensive professional clean- 
ing will be reduced to a minimum. The 
market is full of patent cleansers for 
spots and stains of all kinds and the 
good old-fashioned remedies—kerosene, 
turpentine, javelle water, oxalic acid, 
gasoline, carbon tetrachloride—have by 
no means lost their potency and should 
be in every housekeeper’s workroom. 











The periodic housecleaning—semi- 
annual or otherwise—should include a 
thorough turnout of the entire room. 
Ceilings should be thoroughly brushed 
and recalsomined (if that is the finish) 
if necessary. Walls, if washable—and 
there are now many papers and similar 
coverings that will stand this—should 
be washed with mild soap and water. 
Plaster walls may need scrubbing. Such 
cleaning should start at the bottom, 
working toward the ceiling, the reason 
being that if dirty water drips from 
above it is much easier to remove the 
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marks from the freshly-cleaned surface 
than from a wall that is still dusty or 
greasy. Painted furniture should be 
washed; stained or varnished furniture 
should be rubbed with polish or waxed. 
Floors should be cleaned (with water 
or liquid wax) and rewaxed and pol- 
ished. 

All draperies, floor and furniture cov- 
erings, should be cleansed or otherwise 
renewed and repaired. Window shades 
should be freshened in whatever way 
best suits their texture or replaced with 
new. 





Your F riends 


who L've in 























(ther Cities 


Why not keep in touch with them 
by telephone? . . . it’s quick, easy, 
inexpensive . . . and a world of 
Satisfaction to them and to yourself. 


* ~ » 


Next best to seeing friends is talking with 
them. Even when they live in other 
cities you can telephone them easily. 


Important news of your family or 


. per- 
haps a birthday or wedding anniversary 


yourself you want to tell them. . 


rolling around and you want to send 
best wishes . .. or maybe you would like 
to have just a good old-fashioned char. 


It's remarkably easy to telephone 
between cities. Just give the telephone 
number—or the name and address of 
your friend—to the operator. You'll be 
connected in a jiffy. And your voice car- 
ries as clearly across the country as it does 
across the street. 

Telephoning out of town points is 
really inexpensive. You'll probably be 
amazed to learn how low the rates are. 

Why not give some friend a real sur- 
prise—and a pleasant one—today? 
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Once a year is not too often to 
renovate mattresses which are in con- 
stant use. A hair mattress should be 
stripped, cover and mattress sterilized, 
hair picked apart and fluffed, or replaced 
if need be. Pillows should be renovated 
as soon as their ticks show signs of soil. 
With good feathers this may be done by 
washing in an ordinary household wash- 
ing machine and “spinning” or ‘whirl: 
ing’ as dry as possible before hanging 
out to air. In some club buildings this 
process is resorted to whenever a guest 
has had a cold, and it is an effective 
means of keeping down cold contagion. 

Another phase of housekeeping that 
must by no means be overlooked is the 
control of vermin and insects. In large 
cities there are exterminator agencies 
which agree to keep premises free from 
rats, mice, ants, water bugs, etc., but 
often they refuse responsibility for bed- 
bugs. Therefore scrupulous attention is 
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imperative to prevent the entrance and 
spread of these pests. Perfect cleanliness is 
the surest road to success. Roach or other 
powder sprinkled in inconspicuous places 
is helpful; particularly is this the case 
in bathrooms with old-style plumbing, 
and in old houses with antiquated built- 
in fixtures, where wood that has become 
wet and rotted forms an ideal residence 
for unwelcome tenants. A sprinkling 
of powder on the edge of the toilet bow], 
between it and the seat, is often wise. 
In the case of bedbugs, every bed in the 
house should be gone over as a precau- 
tionary measure, spring and fall, not 
once but several times in quick succes- 
sion. A very practical solution and one 
that is effective and safe if used with 
intelligent care is a mixture of kerosene, 
gasoline and turpentine, sprayed on and 
into the frames of beds, along the sur- 
base, into cracks, back of pictures and 


in any suspected places. This mixture 


Fins 


The new clubhouse of the Waterbury (Conn.) Women’s Club is a beautiful building 


fully equipped for modern club uses. 
adjoining kitchens. 


Both the auditorium and smaller hall have 
A bowling alley is an unusual source of income 


CLuB NOTES 


VOTING district of Pittsburgh 

votes in the clubhouse of the 
Woman's Civic Club, paying $10 each 
time. The clubhouse has been used in 
this way six times since last June. Be- 
fore that, voting was done in a very mis- 
erable place, among poor surroundings. 
Isn’t this a good example to follow? 


HE Contemporary Club of Redlands, 

California, recently put on a series of 
tableaux based on the paintings reproduced 
in color on the Citizen-Journal covers 
from October, 1926, to September, 1927. 
Readers will remember these were his 
torical paintings, showing Milestones in 
Women’s Progress—such as the Pilgrim 
Mother, the Covered Wagon Pioneer, 
Margaret Brent, Anne Hutchinson, Saca 
jawea, Mary Lyon, the ‘Temperance 


Crusaders, etc. We can easily believe that 
the tableaux 


were beautiful. “We fol- 


lowed your pictures as accurately as pos- 
sible,” writes Mrs. Kate G. Pohl, “and 
read the stories from your magazine. The 
program was an unqualified success.” 


MEMORIAL to Stephen C. Foster, 
author of “My Old_ Kentucky 
Home,” “Old Black Joe,” “Old Folks at 
and other world-famous folk 
has been inspired in his native 
Pittsburgh by the Tuesday Musical Club. 
The club is behind country-wide plans en- 
dorsed by the National Federation of 
Music ‘Clubs to raise $500,000 for a beau 
tiful building dedicated to music. The 
grounds and expense of maintenance have 
already been pledged by the University of 
Pittsburgh. Within the building will be 
a Foster Room, where the musician’s 
piano, flute, manuscripts, portrait and 
other memorabilia will be gathered. 


Home,” 


songs, 
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is destructive to nits and larvae and has 
a clean odor that is not offensive to 
guests and not apt to give rise to sus- 
picions that “something has been found 
somewhere.” 

The public toilets and washroom 
sections of a clubhouse require care 
many times a day. The maid responsi- 
ble for them should understand that her 
duties include everything to keep them 
immaculate, even though this means 
brushing up toilet paper and hanging up 
bath mats twenty times a day. 


The Public Rooms 


Reception rooms, lounges, private par- 
lors, corridors, offices, etc., take prac- 
tically the same procedure (with the 
exception of bedmaking) as bedrooms. 
A carpet sweeper is invaluable for daily 
or hourly “brushing up” together with 
“pick-up” brooms and dustpans, but in 
all carpeted rooms and passages where 
there is much traffic, a daily vacuuming 
is practically essential. Where there is 
general smoking, as in cardrooms and 
sun parlors, sweeping several times a day 
may be necessary. Nothing gives a room 
a more unalluring aspect than unemptied 
ash receivers and ashes and butts upon 
the floor. Since the furnishings of these 
public rooms represent a heavy invest- 
ment they should be well taken care of. 

In “busy buildings’ the floors of 
foyers, passages and halls must be 
cleaned daily, and they should be of a 
type easily washed. On muddy days 
there should be placed at the entrance 
a heavy fibre, rubber or similar rug, of 
sufficient size so that the guest cannot 
fail to walk upon it. The skill with 
which the muddiest feet can leap over 
an ordinary entrance mat—despite the 
most alluring “Welcome” sign upon it 
—is surprising. 

For all floors where traffic is heavy, 
as in entrance lobbies, corridors and in 
front of elevators, protection in the 
form of waxing and polishing is a labor- 
saving idea, whether the floors be of 
wood, linoleum, cement, rubber composi- 
tion, marble or terrazzo. Wherever 
large surfaces are to be taken care of 
one or more of the many floor waxing 
and polishing machines on the market 
should be included in the maintenance 
budget. For cleaning with water vari- 
ous forms of mops are used, but the best 
are inadequate unless the water is fre- 
quently renewed. Hand scrubbing may 
be needed on stairs and small landings, 
but should be reduced to a minimum as 
it is an expensive and unpopular form 
of drudgery. 





The Food Service Section 


Keeping clean the food service section 
(dining rooms, kitchens, pantries and 
storerooms) is a department in itself. 
But so far as walls, windows, floors and 
equipment are concerned the same rules 
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apply—only more so. “Paying guests” 
will not patronize a slovenly eating place 
(no matter how good the food) unless 
there is no other available. The steam 
from cooked food, usually laden with a 
certain amount of grease, often finds its 
way into the dining rooms from the 
kitchen, necessitating regular cleaning. 
Lamps and candle shades, ceiling and 
wall fixtures, though often overlooked, 
need frequent dusting or brushing. 

Table linen must be renewed not 
merely on schedule but as often as 
needed. China, glassware arid silver 
also must be clean—really clean, not just 
free from visible particles of food. 
Shining cleanness involves unceasing 
vigilance on the part of the manager, 
particularly if the dish-washing must be 
done by hand. This should be avoided 
if means permit. Probably in no de- 
partment of institutional management 
are there more adequate labor-saving 
devices than in the food-service section. 
Dish-washing machines are almost a 
necessity; machines for polishing silver 
are practical; solutions for washing, 
dipping, detarnishing are innumerable. 
Some of this equipment is obligatory in 
the restaurant section of any good- 
sized club if it is to compete with other 
eating places. 

No special mention has heen made of 
window washing, though this is an im- 
portant element in an attractive home. 
For small buildings this can be taken 
care of in the weekly or monthly pro- 
gram. For large, high buildings the 
service of professional window washers 
is the only practicable method. 

If our cleaning programs are studied 
and compiled intelligently and followed 
conscientiously they can be handled in 
the time and with the amount of labor 
allotted to them. And surely there is 
no more imperative necessity in the man- 
agement of a successful clubhouse—or 
other home—than to have it comfortable 
and inviting. 


‘“Nobody’s Child” 


(Continued from page 21) 
wild and hysterical. When she came 
to herself she made plans to take Betty 
to the city where she could hide the 
disaster, dispose of the baby, return to 
their old life. 

Fortunately they came to an agency 
which was wise and helpful—which un- 
derstood how important it is for both 
mother and baby to remain together, 
and how much the girl needed sympathy 
and support in her despair. She was 
taken to a maternity home and there, 
after a difficult labor, little Genevieve 
was born. Betty was devoted to her, 
giving her the tenderest care. 

In her desire to shield the ‘neighbor 
who had helped them, Betty first claimed 
another man as her baby’s father. Later 
she confessed that Mr. B. was the real 
father. 








When writing to Henry A. 


Again the agency helped, by sending 
a visitor to talk with Mr. B. That re- 
spectable gentleman, accompanied by his 
wife, met the visitor after consulting 
his attorney. He denied the story and 
refused to do anything for the mother 
or her baby, saying that as Betty had 
made one false accusation she would 
have no case in court. 


Isolation in the Community 


In the meantime Mrs. L. had _ re- 
turned home. The agency visitor found 
her there in a state of deep depression. 
Her isolation was complete, because of 
the attitude of the community. No one 
came to the house, except that the post- 
man twice a week left a letter from 
Betty and a delivery boy from the store 
occasionally left a package. 

All plans for her to join Betty in the 
city were refused. She sat rocking back 
and forth, saying “Let her come back; 
if you can’t send her without the baby, 
then send it too.” The agency visitor 
gave her what comfort she could and 
then called upon the minister. He was 
narrow in his attitude and much influ- 
enced by public opinion, and it was with 
difficulty that the visitor gave him a new 
and constructive point of view. When 
she left he had agreed to call upon 
Mrs. L. 

When the baby, Genevieve, was three 
months old she and Betty were taken 
home to the little farmhouse by Mrs. L., 
who in desperation had gone to the city 
for them. 

Ten years have passed, and the three 
are still living in the same spot. Gradu- 
ally Betty resumed her old place among 
the village people. She returned to her 
church and to her organ, found work 
in a store, and went her way quietly and 
happily. 

Frequently she wrote to the visitor 
telling of her little daughter’s progress 
and of their contented home life. 

A caller in the home wrote of Gene- 
vieve: “This is a beautiful child, with 
light hair and rosy cheeks and appears 
perfectly normal. She is in the fourth 
grade and likes her school work. Mrs. 
L. said that she never regretted taking 
the baby home.” 

Betty’s story shows clearly two facts: 
the failure of the law in her state to 
help her in securing assistance from the 
father of her child; the service a welfare 
agency can render in helping a mother 
to keep her child with her so that each 
may grow through their mutual love. 


Some of the Facts 


The Children’s Bureau has collected 
statistics which give a general idea of 
the age, the background and the eco- 
nomic status of the unmarried mother. 
These statistics are admittedly incom- 
plete, for in many cases illegitimate 
births are concealed. 
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The number of illegitimate births 
every year in the United States is esti- 
mated to be about 60,000. Our rate is 
approximately 23.3 illegitimate births 
per 1,000 live births. The rate is very 
high among the colored population— 
lowest among foreign-born mothers. 

One fact stands out clearly—the un- 
married mother is usually young. Near- 
ly half our illegitimate births are to girls 
under twenty and two per cent are to 
girls between ten and fifteen years old. 

Even a young mother, if she is wisely 
helped at the crucial moment, may shoul- 
der her responsibility, pick up the pieces 
of her broken life, achieve success for 
herself and her child. Take the case of 
Evelyn. 

Evelyn was a young girl at boarding 
school when she became pregnant but 
she showed much strength of character, 
returning to her home with her baby in 
spite of the town’s gossip. Later when 
she feared the gossip would affect her 
boy’s happiness as he grew older, she 
applied to a social agency for help in 
taking him away. She continued to care 
for him until her death eleven years 
later, then the grandmother took him, 
educated him. Today Frederick is 
twenty-five, married, in business, and 
owns his own home. 


Mostly Young Workers 


In point of economic status, the 
Children’s Bureau finds the unmarried 
mothers are mostly young workers in the 
less skilled occupations, or in domestic 
service. More than half the mothers in 
one group were servants. As for the 
fathers, many of them, too, are semi- 
skilled but more often than in the case 
of the mothers they belong to the skilled 
trades or to the “white collar’ occupa- 
tions. 

Not only are unmarried mothers often 
low in the economic scale, but in many 
cases—although by no means the major- 
ity of cases—they are subnormal men- 
tally. Estimates range from 4 to 16 per 
cent—among child-mothers, more than 
20 per cent. 

It is true, too, that the unmarried 
mother has frequentiy been delinquent 
previously. For instance, in one group 
of 320 girls under the age of eighteen, 
almost half were known to have been 
so. As for the fathers, a Boston study 
found two-thirds morally delinquent. 

Even when the mother herself comes 
of an uncertain, unfortunate — back- 
ground, her love for her child, her fight 
for it, may almost transform her life. 
Take Nellie, for instance: 

Nellie, herself illegitimate, is happily 
married now to a man who knows the 
truth—that she had two _ illegitimate 
children. Her childhood was spent in 
an orphanage. When she grew up she 





was “wild’—“would listen to no one.’ 
Her mental age is only fifteen years. 
Finally, her relatives refused to have 





anything to do with her, so she worked 
as a servant to support her children, 
Louis and Jessica. When asked why 
she kept her first child she answered, “I 
never knew what love was, until I had 
him.” 

Through all such stories as this, with 
their “happy endings,” runs the thread 
of intelligent, helpful aid by some agency 
within the community, which supple- 
mented the inadequate provisions of the 
law. 


Ideals to Work Toward 


The Children’s Bureau has formu- 
lated the ideals toward which every com- 
munity should work in order to give 
every unmarried mother and every ille- 
gitimate child a chance for a happy, 
successful life: 

(1) Affiliation of maternity homes 
with children’s agencies to provide super- 
vision of children when they are dis- 
charged from a maternity home. 

(2) Provision for temporary care in 
boarding homes or institutions for un- 
married mothers and their children not 
readily adjusted in the home of rela- 
tives, in their places of employment, or 
in other family homes. 

(3) Greater willingness on the part 


of both public and private agencies to. 


aid unmarried mothers in caring for 
their children. 

(4) More intensive attempts by so- 
cial agencies to establish paternity in or- 
der that part, at least, of the support of 
children of illegitimate birth may be ob- 
tained from their fathers. 

European countries, except The Neth- 
erlands, have higher illegitimacy rates 
than we do, ranging from 209 in Aus- 
tria to 26 in the Irish Free State. 

The first world-picture of the status 
of the illegitimate child is the report, 
mentioned above, published by the Child 
Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations. 

This report is a survey of laws, mere- 
ly, and includes no account of the work 
of social or other agencies on behalf of 
such children. The laws themselves, 
however, are interesting in their wide 
variation in attitude. 


In Other Countries 


The report classifies the illegitimacy 
legislation of thirty-seven countries into 
two main groups, with respect to the ille- 
gitimate child’s legal relation to his 
parents. Upon this fundamental concep- 
tion hinges his right to maintenance and 
inheritance. 

First, there are the countries in which 
the illegitimate child has no legal con- 
nection with its parents through the 
“mere fact” of birth. In these coun- 
tries, the child born out of wedlock can- 
not establish any claim upon his father 
or mother except through voluntary ac- 
knowledgment, or in some cases through 
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the establishment of parenthood by judi- 
cial process. 

The nations in this group are more or 
less directly attached to the French sys- 


tem or the “Code Napoléon.” They 
include Belgium, Bulgaria, Ecuador, 
France, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 


Monaco, The Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, Venezuela. 

The second group embraces countries 
in which, as regards the mother (and 
frequently also the relatives on the 
mother’s side), the position of the illegi- 
mate child differs very little, if at all, 
from that of the legitimate child. These 
countries work on the principle—‘‘No 
child is a bastard to its mother.” As 
regards the father, the child is no rela- 
tion to him unless he voluntarily ac- 
knowledges paternity or unless it is 
established by judicial process. 

The legislation in these countries is 
more or less directly related to the sys- 
tem of the Germanic Codes. The coun- 
tries included are: Austria, Danzig, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, 
Norway, Salvador, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland. 

Within this group, legislation differs 
widely. 

Great Britain, which formerly con- 
sidered the illegitimate child ‘“‘filius 
nullius’—nobody’s child—now grants 
the child a status more nearly like that 
of the legitimate child with respect to 
his mother, and permits action to estab- 
lish paternity, the main result of such 
action being to oblige the father to pro- 
vide for the child’s maintenance. 


Advanced Legislation 


Norway has the most advanced legis- 
lation in the world in this field. In this 
country action for the establishment of 
paternity is compulsory. The birth of 
a child out of wedlock must be reported 
by the physician or mother. A citation 
is then issued upon the man named as 
father. The burden of proof is upon 
the alleged father, should he deny 
paternity, and not—as in other countries 
—upon the mother to prove her child’s 
claim. Moreover, every man who has 
had intercourse with the mother during 
the period of conception is beund to con- 
tribute toward the child’s support. The 
responsibility for maintenance is placed 
upon both parents, in accordance with 
the economic status of the one more 
favorably situated. Illegitimate children 
inherit equally with those of legitimate 
birth. 

The mere fact that this survey of 
world legislation has been made, encour- 
ages us to hope that steps will be taken, 
not only in all our own states but in 
every nation, to abolish “filius nullius”— 
to give to the child born out of wedlock 
the inalienable right of every child—the 
right to a father and mother and 4 
family of his own. 
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"TRAVEL 


Ties 


N a recent number H. M. S. asked 

to be told where she could still see 
picturesque Europe. To the answer given 
in the same issue, F. L. C. K. adds: “May 
I recommend a trip to Zagreb, the chief 
city of Croatia in Jugoslavia? It is 
across the Adriatic from Venice, and 
south of Budapesth. The fashions of 
Paris and of the peasantry mingle daily 
under the trees that line the speckless 
asphalt streets. Moreover, the finest 
museum of peasant costumes, probably in 
the world, may be visited in Zagreb. Im- 
maculate and starched, brilliant with em- 
broideries, of cotton, silk and sheepskin, 
the collection of these colorful garments, 
denoting the culture of oppressed nations, 
has been the lifework of an art-loving 
citizen, Mr. Berger, who has presented 
them to the state. They represent all the 
Balkan districts. And twice a week in 
the marketplace, costumes, in whole and 
in parts, may be found for sale. 


F any one motors to Quebec this sum- 

mer and finds the Chateau Frontenac 
filled (as it always is), a view even more 
beautiful, rooms of greater charm, free 
parking space, food equally good and 
slightly less expensive, may be found at 
York House at Montmorency Falls, 
about a twenty-minute automobile ride 
beyond Quebec. Many people go out here 
to dine on the glassed-in veranda, with 
the panorama of the St. Lawrence below 
and the famous Montmorency Falls at 
one side. But few realize that this lovely 
Colonial hostelry set in spacious grounds, 
the headquarters of the Duke of York 
when he was Governor General of Can- 
ada, is actually a hotel. 


F you go to England, writes M. L. C., 

be sure to visit Cornwall. Take either 
the train or ’bus and go right through to 
Falmouth. From there one can take trips 
by "bus or “charabanc’ to the Lizard, 
Land's End, Truro, etc., or take the 
steamer up the Fal River to Truro and 
visit the Cathedral and the quaint old city 
—a very beautiful trip. A smaller 
Steamer will carry one to St. Mawes, 
where is an old castle built by Henry 
VIII, and the little town is a bouquet of 
flowers. 

Another boat goes to St. Just in Rose- 
land, an old church in an exquisite set- 
ting, nestling below a hill, with two beau- 
titul lych gates. Another trip is up Mylor 
Creek, where is another old church, and 
by it St. Mylor’s cross (date about A.D. 
470). If you care for old churches, there 
are very many well worth seeing all 
around Falmouth, Truro and Penzance. 


When writing to the United State Lines, 


Flushing, by ferry from Green Bank or 
Prince of Wales Pier, is a quaint little 
village well worth a visit. 


HE reader who asked last month 

where she might still find quaint na- 
tional costumes, might add Sweden to her 
itinerary. The peasants in Dalecarlia, 
Sweden, still wear their national costumes, 
especially on Sundays and holidays. In 
fact, there is a special type of costume for 
each province. 


OURISTS are so familiar with every 

coral road and turquoise inlet of Ber- 
muda that maybe a “tip” is last year’s 
news. However, this was recommended 
by a Bermudian, verified by personal sam- 
pling, and only eight tourists were ob- 
served. It is a delightful tea house, the 
Waterlot Inn, just below Gibbs Light- 
house, where tea or a delicious lobster 
luncheon, plus soup, salad and “native” 
banana fritters, are served—$1.50 for 
lobster a la newburg and $2.00 for broiled 
lobster (the Bermuda clawless variety). 
Luncheon orders must be telephoned 
ahead. One can “bike,” if one is stren- 
uous, for some twelve miles, and then 
return by ferry or take the ferry from 
Hamilton both ways. 


A N inquirer who wants to visit ‘Colo- 
rado and New Mexico this coming 
summer would like to hear about “any 
restful, quiet place in which she might 
dream and study in either of these states, 
but particularly in Colorado.” Have 
Journal readers any suggestions drawn 
from their own experience? 


One answer has already been made to 
the effect that Santa Fé itself is a delight- 
ful place in which to dream and study in 
New Mexico. The average summer tem- 
perature is not quite seventy degrees and 
the nights are always cool. The Apache 
Ranch in the Pecos Valley can be warmly 
recommended for its picturesque location 
and its comfort. There is a swimming 
pool and golf course. 


EVERAL readers have inquired for 
“ guiding principles on tips. Of course, 
there are variations with the degree of 
luxury involved, but for the average per- 
son the good old ten per cent is still a 
reasonably valid guide for table bills and 
taxi rides; with two reservations: one, 
that the percentage should be increased if 
one is asking for special attention, and 
the other, that there are definite mini- 
mums which may exceed ten per cent. 
For instance, for a fifty or sixty-cent meal 
a ten-cent tip is expected. In some in- 
stances, of course, a fixed fee for service 
is included in the statement from the 
hotel, but this is not a regular practice. 
On ships, a comfortable minimum is $2.50 
each for dining-room steward and room 
steward, $1.00 each for bath and deck 
steward, with the amounts increased for 
extra service or at will. And if one is 
uncertain, one may ask the purser the 
usual fee for the different stewards. For 
guides and porters, the fees naturally 
vary with the amount of service ren- 
dered, but in most instances a few pennies 
are sufficient. Above all things, one must 
be careful to provide oneself constantly 
with very small change. 
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A new transatlantic 


season. . . brilliant 
innovations on 
American Ships! 


The famous transatlantic fleet of 
the United States Lines sails for 
Europe with new ideas... new 
refinements . . . fascinating inno- 
vations. Take the five-day flyer 
Leviathan, World's Largest Ship... 
new Club Leviathan, a night-time 
rendezvous of splendor... Ship- 
to-shore telephone ... brokerage 
office . . . famous orchestra 
telephone in every stateroom . . 
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rated ... second class abolished... 
new de luxe Tourist Third Cabin, 
with the exclusive rating—"“Grade 
A”. New activities . . . new niceties 
. . . on the magnificent but 
modest-priced George Washington, 
America, Republic, President Hard- 
ing and President Roosevelt — 
popular cabin liners. Accustomed 
American comforts ... finest 
American cuisine . . . stewards who 
speak your own language . . . now 
supplemented by a wealth of 
innovations. Of course, you'll book 
. . . under the Stars and Stripes! 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


Senate that it disagreed with its 1,253 
amendments, the bill went to conference, 
after a losing fight by Representative 
Garner, minority floor leader, to have 
the House vote first on the amended 
schedules. ‘The brethren and sisters 
over on this side of the House have not 
had one single thing to do with the pas- 
sage of this legislation,’ complained Mr. 
Garner in the mournfully reproachful 
tones in which he always speaks of the 
Republican tariff bill. 


Efficiency or Gag Rule? 


There are growing murmurs of dis- 
content over the way in which the 
House is managed by Speaker Long- 
worth, Representative Snell, chairman 
of the powerful Rules Committee, and 
floor leader ‘Tilson. It is either efficiency 
or gag rule, as you view it. There is 
some merit in Representative Hoch’s as- 
sertion that the tariff bill would never 
be passed if the House followed the 
Senate procedure on the measure. But 
observers are set for an explosion be- 
fore long on the “practical” legislative 
methods of the Longworth-Tilson-Snell 
triumvirate. The Senate occasionally 
finds itself balked by the strange way in 
which Senate bills get lost in the intri- 
cate machinery of the House. There 
was the little matter of the perennial 
Norris resolution for the abolition of 
lame duck Congresses, passed by the 
Senate on June 7, 1929. Senator Nor- 
ris got busy and found that the resolu- 
tion had gone to Mr. Longworth’s desk 
and has stayed there to this day. Where- 
upon Mr. Norris introduced a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of five senators to look into the mat- 
ter and find what action should be tak- 
en. The House and Senate being en- 
gaged in a contest over their respective 
prestige and legislative efficiency, of 
which the Gann-Longworth social prec- 
edence fight was a symptom, we look 
for interesting developments if the Sen- 
ate undertakes to investigate the House. 


One hears in the cloakrooms and cor- 
ridors on Capitol Hill the first rum- 
blings of the approaching storm over 
ratification of the London Conference 
treaties. The isolationists and Big Navy 
senators and congressmen were prepared 
to oppose any agreement that came out 
of London. Now they are saying that 
the three-power treaty leaves the Ameri- 
can navy below the British in actual 
gunpower or whatever it is that nations 
use their battleships for after they have 
outlawed war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, and that Japan has ob- 
tained naval superiority over America in 
the Pacific. Many senators who lay no 
claim to being naval experts quote com- 
plicated figures on tonnages and gun 
power, and the voice is that of a senator 
but the statistics are those of the ad- 
mirals who know no game but the ma- 
neuvering of battleships and cruisers. 

The first efforts of the opposition are 
to delay action on the treaty as long as 
possible. They call it “opposing precip- 
itate action.” They want hearings be- 
fore both the foreign relations and naval 
committees of both Houses. With this 
procedure, the final vote may well be 
delayed until 1931. 


The Isolationists at Work 


They pounced on the proposal for a 
consultative pact as a particularly juicy 
bone, and probably more than one sena- 
tor credits the fact that the proposal 
came to nothing to his vigorous denun- 
ciation of the idea. Senator Shipstead 
had us involved in a war in three sim- 
ple steps: “To agree to consult is to 
agree to decide. To agree to decide is 
to agree to act. To agree to act is to 
agree that we are going into the next 
war.” Senator Swanson invoked the 
shades of Washington and Wilson to 
prevent “a special alliance of this kind.”’ 
Isolation is still a burning issue in the 
Senate. 

Our usual apathy over the off-year 
Congressional campaign has changed to 
intense excitement. “The candidates in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania are so well 
known in Washington that we feel all 
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the personal interest of a small town 
electing a board of aldermen. Here is 
“Jim” Davis trying for the Senate 
against Joe Grundy. Secretary and 
Mrs. Davis, that loveliest of Cabinet 
ladies, are very popular in Washington. 
So, strangely enough, is Mr. Grundy, 
trankest of tariff lobbyists, who has spent 
so much time here in recent years that 
he seems like one of the home town 
folks. Secretary Davis, going from the 
calm fields of official life to the arena 
of politics, issued a formal announcement 
of his candidacy which might stand for 
all time as a model of the half-and-half 
statements so beloved of cautious candi- 
dates: “I have always stood for fair 
wages to labor and for fair profit to 
business. . . . I have always striven to 
balance the interests of employers and 
workers alike with a maximum of profits 
to both.” Mr. Davis, of course, can da 
much better than that and probably will 
later in the campaign; but he studied 
politics under Calvin Coolidge. 

Ruth Hanna McCormick, whose 
nomination for the Senate gives her 
a chance for the election — the first 
woman of whom this can be said— 
has a spirited political battle ahead. 
In fact, one political observer who 
knew James Hamilton Lewis, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, in his old days, pre- 
dicts that the McCormick-Ham Lewis 
contest is going to rock the country. It 
is just fate that it is to be a woman 
whom Ham Lewis will oppose; for Mr. 
Lewis will treat his opponent with an 
exaggerated Old World courtesy-to-the- 
fair-sex which will be simply ludicrous 
when directed toward a woman who 
takes her politics exactly like a man. 
Mr. Lewis is equally famous for his 
whiskers and his gallantry. The above- 
mentioned observer predicts that the ef- 
fect of such courteous treatment on Ruth 
Hanna McCormick in her efforts to 
fight a real two-fisted political battle will 
be thrilling to watch. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 19) 


turies when the Turkish Empire was an 
entity. 

One thinks of this harem in extrava- 
gant terms of spacious rooms and much 
grandeur, with extravagant furnishings 
of rugs and heavy silks. Having been 
shown through it in 1926 by the direc- 
tor of the museums under the control 
of the new Turkish Government, I was 
surprised to see how exaggerated my 
ideas had been. The rooms are very 
small, rambling one after another ap- 
parently without any central idea in 
construction, and there was little fur- 
niture. But the frescoes, tiling and 
carved woodwork are of such exquisite 
designs that the rooms seem complete 
without it. 

April 17, 1930. 
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No. 4 in a Series of Informal Financial Articles 


By F. A. 


April 6, 1930. 
Dear Aunt Jane: 

N the mad scramble to buy stocks 
I that there has been these past three 
months, I had almost forgotten about my 
promise to write you about quite another 
type of security—bonds. 

Now, when the word bonds is men- 
tioned, it brings to mind so many differ- 
ent kinds as to be most confusing, for 
we have bonds of friendship and family 
as well as financial bonds. Since being 
your financial advisor is turning out to 
be a full time job for me, I will confine 
myself to financial bonds. Bonds made 
their first acquaintance with a great 
many people in this country at the time 
of the war. 

Liberty Bond Drives , did 
make the people of the United States 
security minded, to borrow from the 
psychologists, than any other group of 
events in the last thirty years. 

Over twenty-one billion was raised 
through the sale of Liberty Bonds, and 
millions of people bought them who had 
never before heard of securities, and who 
thought that, except for putting it in a 
bank, the purchase of real estate was the 
only place where money could be in- 
vested. 

The Liberty Bond which you bought 
to help win the war is going to be a 
great help to me in explaining to you 
the nature of bonds, for while the sub- 
ject of bonds has its simple side, the 
standard text on bonds has over one 
thousand pages, and you would wear out 
your patience and eyesight trying to un- 
ravel the ramifications of the subject in 
its pages. 

The Liberty Bond was the first bond 
you ever bought, and it is undoubtedly 
the best bond you will ever buy—al- 
though if we had lost the war, even that 
apparently safe conclusion might have 
been false. It is best because it is safest, 
and its safety lies in the fact that pay- 
ment of principal and interest appear to 
be certain because our Government is 
financially the strongest in the world 
today. 

You gave the Government one thou- 
sand dollars for a Liberty Bond. The 
bond in turn was evidence of a debt of 
one thousand dollars owed to you by the 
Government of the United States, and 
it contained a promise to pay this debt 


more to 





a certain definite number of years after 
date of issue of the bond. The coupons 
attached to the bond called for the pay- 
ment by the Government of interest to 
you every six months upon presentation 
of the current coupon. 

Now, my dear Aunt, if all bonds were 
like Liberty Bonds as far as safety of 
principal and interest are concerned, life 
would be a much simpler problem for 
the bond buyer, and investment bankers 
would carry into old age the raven locks 
of their youth. 

Your common sense will tell you that 
the credit of all governments is not 
equally good. That explains why bonds 
of our Government paying four and a 
quarter per cent sell at 103, while bonds 
of some other governments paying seven 
or eight per cent sell in the low eighties. 

Most bonds that the investor in this 
country knows, and certainly most of 
the bonds that are apt to be offered to 
you, Aunt Jane, are not government 
bonds, but the bonds of private cor- 
porations. Here again a paramount fac- 
tor is the credit risk involved. To 
strengthen a corporation bond, property 
of some kind is often put behind it so 
that the bond becomes not only a prom- 
ise to pay of the corporations, but it may 
represent a part of a mortgage on some 
property. 


R your files for future reference, 

Aunt Jane, I divide bonds in respect 
to the security underlying them as fol- 
lows. 

First Mortgage Bonds: These are 
secured by a first mortgage on assets such 
as real estate and its improvements. 
They may be secured by a mortgage on 
all the issuing corporation’s property, or 
only on specified parts of it. 

Junior Mortgage Bonds: These are 
generally known as second mortgage 
bonds and are not very well regarded 
by conservative investors, even though a 
good second mortgage may be safer than 
a poorly secured first one. In some 
cases a hybrid bond is issued, that is, a 
first lien on some properties, and a sec- 
ond lien on others. 

Collateral Trust Bonds: These are a 
special form of mortgage bonds. The 
issuer deposits as security collateral, 
which may consist of individual first 
mortgages, bonds, stocks, or any other 
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security. Owning a bond of this kind, 
my dear Aunt, while you pride yourself 
upon being a conservative investor who 
buys bonds rather than stocks, the only 
security you have behind the bond may 
be a common stock that you wouldn’t 
even consider buying. 

Equipment Trust Bonds: These are 
chiefly issued in behalf of railroad com- 
panies, and have generally proven very 
safe investments. New equipment need- 
ed by the railroad is purchased by a 
trustee who holds title to it until the 
bonds are paid. 

Debenture Bonds: These are simply 
a promise to pay—a promissory note. 
When issued by a company with excel- 
lent credit standing, they are well re- 
garded. 

Se much for security. 





HIS letter is turning out to be a 

tairly lengthy atfair. Some day, 
when the spirit moves me, I will give 
you a few more pointers on bonds, but 
I can give you one simple bit of advice 
in closing: 

If you can afford the low rate of re- 
turn, buy United States Government 
Bonds—put them in a safe place, and 
you will have eliminated all worry as to 
the safety of your principal, and will 
have in addition a highly marketable 
security that any bank will gladly use 
as security for a loan when you are press- 
ed for cash. 

Your sometimes conservative nephew, 


F. A. 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F. A., in care of 
the Woman's Journal. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for information. 


Hotel Home Makers 
(Continued from page 15) 


tours. College girls find her a friend, 
tor deans of women in the larger schools 
permit students to visit the city unchap- 
eroned provided they report to Mrs. 
Thayer. People are traveling with chil- 
dren more and more, and it was Mrs. 
Thayer who supervised the decoration 
and equipment of the Teddy Bear cave 
at the Roosevelt, where little folk from 
four years of age upward may be left 
in charge of a trained person. 
“Common sense and special training 
are essential for a woman who wishes 
to advance in the hotel business,” says 
Mrs. Thayer. ‘The best procedure is 
to enter a department and work up. 
The tea room is an excellent’ place for 
a woman trained in dietetics; the ac- 


counting department for the woman 
who knows bookkeeping. 
“Another profitable line of work 


which women can do is contact work— 
bringing organizations to a hotel for 


dinners, conventions, banquets, and 
charity balls. Handling mail involves 
ability for detail and memory, character- 
istics which women can develop. The 
personality of the information clerk is a 
valuable asset to the hotel, and offers a 
position that can be filled by a woman. 
The work of the front office might be 
carried on partially by women, but room 
clerks should be men, for in the large 
city hotels this is a hard and trying job.” 


Running the “Woman's Floor” 


In Chicago Mrs. Katharine J. 
Magoun is manager of the Woman’s 
Floor of the Palmer House, which offers 
every possible convenience and comfort 
to its patrons, including a Children’s 
Play Room which Mrs. Magoun 
planned and executed. Mrs. Magoun, 
charming and efficient, from her office in 
the library arranges for dinners and wed- 
dings, and is consulted about everything 
in the range of women’s city activities. 
The pioneer woman in the field of man- 
aging a woman’s floor in a big hotel, 
by the way, is Mrs. Lois Peirce 
Hughes, who ran one in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York City. Although Mrs. 
Hughes has left the hotel business, her 
fine work has not been forgotten. 

The increasing number of women 
who are going in business has had its 
effect in the number of residence hotels 
for business women that are springing 
up everywhere in large cities. Execu- 
tives are unanimous in the opinion that 
a woman can carry out the duties of 
managing director of one of these hotels 
regardless of its size. Miss Drake, of 
the Allerton, is an example. So is Miss 
Margaret Chatfield, manager of the 
Panhellenic, in New York, who has 
under her control a hotel twenty-six 
stories high which not only caters to 
women of nineteen national fraternities 
and their friends, but sponsors bridge 
luncheons, teas, banquets and_ even 
formal balls. Here, too, are the shops 
and many of the other services that add 
hoth to the revenue of the hotel and to 
the comfort of the guests. 

“All the department heads, except the 
engineer of the building, are women,” 
said Miss Chatfield. ‘‘We have never 
experienced difficulty in dealing with 
men in the course of business here.” 
Miss Chatfield herself was trained in 
home economics and taught this subject 
on leaving college. Later she worked 
for the Schrafft restaurants in New 
York. After that she managed a tea 
room for the Illinois Athletic Club in 
Chicago and came to the Panhellenic as 
managing director about a year and a 
half ago. 

“Training in auditing or home eco- 
nomics is the best preparation for hotel 
management,” said Miss Chatfield. 
“This should be followed by practical 
experience in a small club for girls. like 


the Carroll Club or the Girls’ Com- 
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munity Club in New York. Here one 
meets in miniature form many of the 
problems that will arise in a 
place.” 

Mrs. Mary York, managing director 
of the Sutton Hotel, a residence for 
women, in New York, agrees with this 
point of view. She even goes further 
and says that while the logical places 
for training are the dining-room and 
the business office, the route up through 
the business office is speedier. 


large 


Once the 
apprentice has advanced to a position of 
genuine responsibility, the work is well 
paid. And practically every woman 
manager will confirm the statement that 
hers is a twenty-four-hour job, at least 
from the standpoint of being responsible 
for all that happens. 

Two other women who are managing 
similar hotels for women are Miss Clara 
Stone, head of the Hotel Irvin, located 
in New York, and Mrs. Lola Cranston 
of the Virginia, in New York. These 
hotels cater to the same type of clientele 
as the Sutton and the Panhellenic. And 
still another woman manager, with an 
enviable reputation for “doing what 
hotel men say can’t be done” in the way 
of budgeting is Miss Lillian Randall, 
who manages the Webster Apartments— 
a hotel (a real hotel) for small-salaried 
women. Though the hotel is subsidized, 
it is “paying back” into a fund for build- 
ing more such hoteis. Said another 
hotel woman of Miss Randall: “Some 
of us can make budgets. Miss Randall 
can make and keep them.” 


In Philadelphia and Boston 


Philadelphia, along with many other 
large cities, has its hotel or hotels ex- 
clusively for women. Warburton 
House, there, is widely known for its 
delightful club features. Its manager, 
Mrs. Frances H. Sausser, brought to her 
present position a wide experience in the 
management of apartment hotels. Of 
the many living places for women pro- 
vided by the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, one (besides the Dodge, 
which was built and is still operated by 
the National Board) is an impressive 
hotel under woman management. This 
is the Pioneer in Boston, managed by 
Miss Vera L. Schafer, whose experience 
with housing included supervision of the 
“huts” during the war. 

Happily for the public, there remains 
another type of hotel which women can 
and do manage well. It is the family 
hotel, so often a destination at vacation 
time. At the shore, in the mountains, 
on the lakes, these inns welcome fam- 
ilies anxious to escape the confusion of 
the city. Two typical examples are the 
Yosemite National Park Lodge, under 
the management of Mrs. A. B. Curry, 
and the Mission Inn, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, under the management of Mrs. 
Alice Richardson. 


An unofficial survey of women hotel 
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managers made two years ago showed 
that Alabama has fifteen; Arkansas, sev- 
enteen; California, twenty; New York, 
twenty-three; Massachusetts, thirteen; 
Pennsylvania, twenty; New _ Jersey, 
eleven, and Minnesota, eleven. In all 
likelihood the number will increase, for 
two large schools are now giving courses 
in hotel administration. Cornell Uni- 
versity opened a course in 1922, and 
Boston University opened a course last 
tall. Out of a total of eighty-four grad- 
uates, Cornell has three women who 
have finished the course. The depart- 
ment at Boston University is too new to 
offer a record of graduates. 

America has yet to form an organiza- 
tion of hotel women. Doubtless before 
long there will be one and it will afford 
a Clearing house for experiences and 
ideas. Certainly such a center will be 
invaluable to those engaged in this work 
and those who plan to take it up, for 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
hotel woman is her friendliness and 
whole-souled belief in cooperation. 


Intelligent Bathing 
(Continued from page 29) 


sistently see that the water of the bath 
is not too hot. If the skin goes on per- 
spiring and has to be dried off two or 
three times after a bath, it has been too 
hot and has defeated both the purposes 
of the bath, that of cleansing the skin 
and leaving it free from perspiration, 
and that of easing the body. 

Many healthy people do not have 
either the time or the inclination for two 
baths a day. In such cases, the morning 
hot bath should be followed by a cold 
sponge. 

Sun bathing became very popular last 
summer and bids fair to be equally so 
next summer. The exposing of the skin 
of the body to the ultra violet rays of 
the sun is of distinct benefit unless 
carried to an excess. Scientists are still 
somewhat at variance as to how this 
benefit takes place, but some of the 
actual physiological effects of the ultra- 
violet rays on the body are known. The 
ultra-violet rays increase the bacteria- 
killing power of the blood, stimulate the 
blood-forming power of the bone mar- 
row, and create vitamin D in the layer 
of fat underlying the skin. These 
Processes raise the level of resistance to 
infection and increase the vitality and 
vigor of the body. Vitamin D improves 
the quality of the bones and teeth. 

But it must not be forgotten that the 
dangers of sun bathing are as real as the 
advantages, and that the craze for sun- 
tan can bring on headaches, nausea, de- 
bility, not to mention the blistering of 
sunburn itself. 

The stimulus of fresh dry air on the 
skin is part of the benefit of the sun bath. 
In the morning when the sun is still low 
on the horizon, the blue sky absorbs the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun’s light to the 


When writing 


extent of containing and reflecting thirty 
times as much of the ultra-violet rays as 
the direct rays of the sun itself. At that 
time of day, an air bath taken under the 
blue sky is especially beneficial. ‘Those 
of us who are not sufficiently enthusiastic 
sun and air bathers to rise early enough 
to catch the sun on the horizon, may 
avoid the dangers that come from the 
direct rays of the sun by taking our air 
bath late in the day, at which time the 
blue sky still reflects fifteen times more 
violet rays than the sun. 

The wearing of thin, short-sleeved 
dresses and no stockings permits a con- 
tinuous toning up of the skin by the air. 
The movement for improving the hy- 
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gienic aspects of men’s clothing would 
make it possible for their hermetically 
enclosed skins to have the same tonic of 
air circulation as the skins of women. 

A healthy skin, like a healthy indi- 
dividual, should not live a serene, un- 
troubled life. The skin should be dilated 
and contracted by one kind of bath after 
another, so that its pores react swiftly, 
automatically, easily to all the changes 
of both light and air. <A skin treated in 
that way becomes the smooth, satiny 
complexion of the baby in its perambu- 
lator, which basks, even in the cit; 
streets, in the sun and air and is bathed 
with scented ceremony night and morn 
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Eyes for the Blind 
(Continued from page 11) 


and dog was quite essential, but that 
from the first day of their association 
on an equal basis, that is after the man 
has learned the dog’s signals, he is sup- 
posed to correct his own dog and keep 
her work up to the mark. It is most 
dificult to get the men to correct the 
dogs. The man will always insist that 
the fault is his, that he distracted the 
dog in some way or failed to respond 
to her signal. Such is their affection 
for the creatures who have opened a 
world of independence to them.” 


“The Seeing Eye” 


Mrs. Eustis tells the story of Morris 
Frank, who has charge of The Seeing 
Eye, the sister school to /’Oeil qui Voit, 
at Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Frank 
had been blind for some time when he 
met Mrs, Eustis and was persuaded by 
her to come to Lausanne and be trained 
to use “Buddy” Fortunate Fields as a 
guide. 

A few weeks after he had become 
accustomed to his new mode of getting 
about, Mr. Frank was sitting in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Eustis’s Vevey 
home one afternoon at tea time. His 
hostess had been called from the room 
for a few moments and when she re- 
turned, her guest was sitting so motion- 
less in his chair that she thought he was 





Looking Ahead 


If Not Prohibition—W hat? 


A series of articles by prominent 
people (names later) on both, or 
all, sides of this subject that still 
holds the national limelight. 


Flash-backs from Hollywood 


From a corner of the country that 
is crowded with colorful success in 
which women play a stellar réle, 
Mildred Adams sends her impres- 
sions of the people and the place. 


The Half-time Job 


Can a woman who has only half a 
day of idle hours fill them with 
work that is worth while in inter- 
est and earnings? So many have 
asked that Lorine Pruette can- 
vassed the possibilities and tells 
what she found out. 


Helping the Buyer Buy 
How the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics is working out a plan for 
grading and labeling goods to re- 
duce blind buying and give the 
purchaser her money’s worth of 
service. 











asleep. To her surprise, he suddenly 
laughed out loud. 

“What amuses you?” she asked. 

“T was laughing because for five years 
I have had to smile when I didn’t feel 
a bit like it. Now I want to smile 
because I am happy, yes, I even want 
to laugh.” 

“What makes you so happy?” per- 
sisted Mrs. Eustis. 

“T have been to the barber shop and 
had my hair cut.” 

“Tt looks very nice,’ ventured his 
hostess politely. 

“For five years,” said Mr. Frank, 
ignoring the compliment, “when I 
wanted to have my hair cut, it has taken 
anywhere from a week to ten days to 
find just the time when someone could 
conveniently go with me and spend the 
necessary time in the shop and bring 
me home again. ‘Today I decided that 
I needed a haircut. I spoke to Buddy. 
We went to the shop. We waited my 

I Buddy and I 


turn. I was finished. 
walked out of the shop, did some 
errands and came here. ‘That means 
nothing in the life of the normal per- 
son. It means everything to me.” 
There are many persons in this coun- 
try who, having heard of the dogs of 
l’Oecil qui Voit, are desirous of having 
one of the graduates of the school 
to make them independent of human 
guides. It is too costly and hazardous 
to the dogs to ship them the long dis- 
tance from Switzerland to the United 
States. So Mrs. Eustis has made ar- 
rangements for the breeding and train- 
ing of the dogs at the Eberling Kennels 
at Morristown, New Jersey. The 
burning need now is for instructors of 
the proper calibre to educate the guides. 


The College Girl 
(Continued from page 7) 


scholarship, a leader whose sense of re- 
sponsibility was well established, her 
very name linked her with the most 
august traditions of the Old South. I 
had asked her why the chapel hour was 
changed from evening to morning. 

“Why did we change it?” she repeated 
in a soft drawl of amazement. ‘Why, 
it’s easier to pay attention and get some- 
thin’ out of the services in the mawnin’. 
Besides evenin’ is no time fo’ chapel. 
After dinnah’s when yo’ want yo’ cigar- 
ette and yo’ bridge game before startin’ 
over to the library for work.” 

Implicit in her tone was a hint of in- 
dignation. Her dark eyes seemed to say, 
“Do you expect me to be so different 
from you because I’m younger? Don’t 
you like your entertainment along with 
your work? So do college girls. And 
thank Heaven nowadays we can live like 
people and aren’t expected to be nuns.” 

It’s quite true that they aren’t held 
up to standards of the convent. Mount 
Holyoke, for example, is the only college 
where smoking is absolutely forbidden on 
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the campus. Girls can motor with men 
and take specified leaves after fulfilling 
minor formalities. And so completely 
developed is student government that for 
the most part students not only have a 
voice in every single rule laid down, but 
have responsibility for enforcing them. 


Student Self-Government 


When President Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke spoke proudly of the experi- 
ment in self government which has been 
the unique contribution of the woman’s 
colleges she voiced the sentiment of the 
girls, also. They are proud of their 
student organizations. Yet it is by no 
means the same sentiment felt by the 
pioneers in this work. When I asked 
a Smith |Senior whether a girl’s ambi- 
tion was better satisfied by standing for 
election as an officer in the government 
than by other college honors she gazed 
upon me as if I were the original dedo. 

“We don’t look at things just that 
way,” she gently corrected me. “It is a 
responsibility and a girl who has the 
proper qualifications for handling execu- 
tive or legislative work is certain to get 
an opportunity to function. But we 
don’t ‘go out’ for things any more.” 

In the same spirit was a comment 
made by a Mount Holyoke girl. “Of 
of course,” said she, “‘it’s simply grand to 
have student government. We can’t 
imagine life without it. But it’s quite a 
chore and we're all pleased to let civic- 
minded girls handle it.” 

In other words, these institutions are 
now so smoothly organized and so liberal 
that they aren’t a bit exciting. And 
those who undertake governmental 
duties are not pleased to be involved in 
cases of discipline. Wild escapades are 
treated with the utmost contempt. As 
the student president of Radcliffe put it, 
“Rule-breakers are awfully unpopular. 
Nobody has time to bother with behavior 
cases.” 

Perhaps you wonder, with athletics 
and college stunts so greatly subordi- 
nated, with committee work so suavely 
organized, what the modern college girl 
is so busy about. If like me you have 
not been in touch with what is going 
on you'll be surprised to know that she 
is occupied with work. Yes, the real 
news about these institutions is what 
President Pendleton of Wellesley calls 
“the present revival of learning.” 

Did you ever hear of an Honors girl? 
I was first introduced to the term at 
Smith and, strangely enough, at the 
Junior Prom. Watching the gay scene 
from the gallery, I found my attention 
fixed on the “‘stag line” of girls who had 
arrived without partners and were cut- 
ting in on those of their friends. One 
particularly lovely creature so captured 
my attention that I turned to my guide 
and asked about “that belle in silver.” 

My companion laughed, “Well, you'd 
hardly guess it at this moment, but that 
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ien 
ng girl is one of our Honor students.” “Mistaken!” Two pairs of eyes open. dent concerts at Smith are experienced 
ely It seems that a girl whose work for ed wide upon me. “Mercy no! Why, in program making as well as in beauty 
for the first two years has been of excep- the girl who isn’t keen about her work of performance and the portrait class in 
2a tional merit is permitted to go in for here is considered a regular infant. the high gables of the Art Museum at 
ut Honors at the beginning of her Junior We're simply insulted if a prof doesn’t Vassar is turning out work of which 
year. Then she selects one field of study expect us to take responsibility about our an Art League student might well be 
only. She may visit any class, but is ree own courses and if anybody hounds us proud. 
quired to attend none. Instead, she to bone or tries to feed us with a spoon With the exception of Barnard and 
meets her professor every fortnight to —well, we try to change to another Radcliffe, all the colleges in this group 
int plan her studies and check up her find- class. That kind of thing is a bore. have undertaken another fascinating ex- 
*ri- ings. During the last term she sums up Why, if we don’t pull off mostly A’s periment. This is to send the best stu- 
en her work in a thesis. and B’s every term we’re simply dis- dents in French to spend their Junior 
n’s gusted with ourselves. No, indeed, year abroad, mostly at the Sorbonne in 
the Stimulating Study you're not mistaken!” Paris. You can imagine how that pos- 
\eir “ That question of high marks, how- _ sibility makes every Freshman cram her 
no Thus that individual who has proved ever, needs interpretation. It was some _ irregular verbs! Moreover, not to be 
the herself intellectually mature is permitted time before I realized the vast distinc- completely outdone, students in other 
ced scope for advanced work. Honor stu-_ tion these youngsters make between girls language courses put on plays and organ- 
\bi- dents are now doing work which in the who make high marks because they do ize conversation clubs. 
for old days was given a master’s degree. good work and those who work for high , 
ent So stimulating has been the effect of this marks. The latter group are regarded A Cosmopolitan Atmosphere 
zed plan on the student body that every col- as mere school-girls. At an informal What such cultural activity does for 
do. lege in the group has adopted it—with conference I held with a group of stu- college atmosphere was vividly expressed 
hat the exception of Radcliffe. Radcliffe,on dents at Barnard, one poor innocent by a Senior at Smith. Said she, “Col- 
sa the other hand, gives something of this spoke of “doing conscientious work” and lege is an awfully cosmopolitan place. 
the training to every single student. After received a howl of derision from the It gives so much on the side. Now take 
cu- her Freshman year each girl meets her others. What counts is real interest. me. I’ve specialized in science and I 
get tutor at least twice a month. Under What girls want is genuine distinction. can’t write plays, nor play a note nor 
we his guidance information in books and Distinction nowadays may be attained draw so much as a tea-kettle. I’ve just 
lectures becomes assimilated knowledge. in many more ways than formerly. Now acquired the reading knowledge of 
ent Tutorial House has been especially ar- that the arts have taken their rightful French and German I need in my work. 
Of ranged for these conferences. Itscharm- place in the curriculum, talent has a And yet I can go to a French play or 
| to ing rooms each carry a suggestion of at- chance. Each one of these seven col- a modernistic drama, I can hear glorious 
in’t mospheric background. leges gives courses in music and the concerts, I can go to art exhibits all 
ea The complete independence of Honors fine arts which have unquestionable edu- through the year right here on the 
Vic- work makes it the peak of the new high cational value. Smith, Vassar and campus. What I’ve taken in through 
level of scholarship attained at the Mount Holyoke give courses in play eyes and ears during these four years has 
are woman’s college. Of course its austere production which teach the technique of made the world a different place.” 
ral demand is too much for any but the _ staging, lighting, costuming and rehears- Space forbids enumeration of all the 
\nd minority. But for the great mass of stu- ing. Both Smith and Vassar are setting mew phases of academic life. Mount 
ital dents there are three potent influences a new precedent by crediting the hours Holyoke’s “Play and Poetry Shop Talk,” 
| in which make for standards of work that spent in the music or art studio exactly Vassar’s grouping of science courses 
are seem exalted as compared to those of as they credit laboratory hours. As a_ called “Euthenics”, Smith’s center of 
As other days. First, a careful selection of result the creative spirit has united with experimental psychology, Radcliffe’s 
t it, students. Everyone now enters cellege by that of the scholar on the campus. Stu- Reading Period, Wellesley’s five-year 
lar. examination only and it behooves a girl 
ior nothing to have been registered at her |S GURUBUSUBUBUSURURUSURURUB EUR Um aI Ea aa 
mother’s college in her cradle. Second, | A 
tics the selection of a major subject after the | ie 
- Sophomore year. By this means ran- |  Kvery Woman Should Realize e 
vely dom discursiveness has given way to con- | ‘: 
girl centration and thoroughness. Third, a | The Importance of Life Insurance iG 
ave “comprehensive examination” which is |B i h ; 'e 
ring the modern substitute for factual tests [Ff in Her Domestic Affairs - 
she of memory. 5 e 
real At Mount Holyoke I captured and | ‘e 
hat carried off for tea a Freshman and a . More Than o Wane women need life ie 
alls Junior who promised to check my opin- ° a Billion insurance to provide for is 
ions against their own. One of them |B d Thr Pye wer KS 
irl? was an all around athlete. The other [& eg estate an eritance taxes. ‘e 
| at was a prize debater and leader of the | Sd : : : s 
the International Relations Club. Both . Insurance This Comp — oe the = is 
ene Were recommended to me as good stu- |B in Force ilege of possessing splendid Women ie 
tion dents. I found them possessed of the | representatives. Get in touch with .¢ 
had breezy, sociable attractiveness, the can- .. them and they will serve you well. s 
oe dor and high spirits which defy all sour [B is 
ne critics of this generation. e. 2 
red J. “I've been thinking,” I began, “that if Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. §& 
ride ike any other convert, I may feel more | . is 
er.” enthusiasm for the woman’s dies than [2 Springfield, Massachusetts iS 
yu’d can be justified. Do you think I’m mis- | Organized - 1851 s 
that taken in my impression that scholarship [| S| 
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The Journal’s Who 
and Why 


HIS seemed to us a good month 

to have a look at the modern col- 
lege girl. So we asked Jeanette 
Eaton, who has recently made a tour 
of the Eastern women’s colleges, to 
sum up. her impressions in a single 
article. To be sure, the picture is lim- 
ited—there are all the other women’s 
colleges, not to mention the girls in 
coeducational schools, to be reckoned 
with. But haven’t the new femininity 
and the revival of learning affected 
them all? Miss Eaton, whose name is 
well known in the magazines, has also 
specialized in children’s books. Her 
“4d Daughter of the Seine” was a re- 
cent Junior Literary Guild Book. 

In response to a request for some- 
thing she had on her mind, Mary 
Beard brought in the challenging arti- 
cle on “Women and the War Habit.” 
Mrs. Beard is co-author with her hus- 
band, Charles A. Beard, of that re- 
markable history, “The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization.” Will Journal readers 
discuss her article, whether in agree- 
ment or difference? Is the attitude of 
women’s organizations toward war 
nothing new in the world? We shall 
publish comment in later numbers. 

William T. Stone, who was an ob- 
server at the London Naval Confer- 
ence, is director of the Washington 
Bureau of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. We venture that no more timely 
article will appear in any monthly 
magazine. We held the presses for it. 
Mr. Stone wrote the very clear “back- 
ground” article for the Conference 
which appeared in the January Journal. 


Eleanor Taylor, now in business, was 
formerly on the staff of the Children’s 





Jeanette Eaton 


Bureau, and is still in touch with its 
work. 

Helen Hulett Searl, whose interest 
was caught by the remarkable work of 
training dogs to lead the blind, is a 
free lance writer, of Detroit and New 
York. 

Josephine Schain is executive secre- 
tary of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War. 


Henrietta Gee edits the Scarsdale 
Inquirer, a successful weekly published 
by the Scarsdale Women’s Club. 

Julia Bingham has had wide ex- 
perience in organization work and edit- 
ing as well as business. The Journal 
is delighted to claim her as a new 
member of its Board of Directors. 








course in Physical Education, Barnard’s 
work with American dialects—here are 
a few high lights among the novelties. 
They indicate that a free-lance attitude 
is ousting Old Fogeyism among those 
who guide the destinies of the woman’s 
college. 

This union of the experimental spirit 
with a love of learning has produced a 
most delightful fermentation. Every- 
where I found this brimming sense of 
life. Girls are applying what they know 
on the spot and through their various 
organizations are bringing the world to 
their doors. There is no such thing any 
more as academic isolation. 

Oh, of course, there are lazy and 
frivolous and immature students a- 
plenty. Just as there is dead wood in 
the faculties. Colleges need money to 
perfect their teaching staff and equalize 
their equipment. Girls need better pre- 
paration before entering upon their col- 
lege careers. Yet, after weighing every 
shortcoming, a feeling of optimism per- 
sists. In its present era of development 
the woman’s college holds out high hope 
for the future of American life. 


Women and War 


(Continued from page 13) 


fered by warfare as well as approved it, 
but that they have suffered more than 
men by this dangerous and devastating 
implement is a question. If women have 
been violated by victors, men have been 
crippled for life, blinded, shocked into 
social wreckage and cast upon the eco- 
nomic scrap heap whether their regi- 
ments lost or won. And the fact that 
such multitudes of the female species 
have yielded voluntarily to the enemy 
indicates that the primal passion often 
finds compensation in an outlet which 
civilization tends to restrict. Men have 
certainly written more copy and with 
more heat on the crimes and follies of 
fighting than their mothers, wives and 
daughters have done. Equal oppor- 
tunity seems to have been more effective 
in the production of munitions and hos- 
pitals than in philosophy and criticism. 

But against such a background of 
passions and taste and habits the peace- 
ful arbitrament of international disputes 
must be erected. Instead of reckoning 
confidently on the emotional reluctance 
of mothers to sacrifice their sons in bat- 
tle, it seems more rational to work on 
the assumption that both parents retain 
inherited fears which come down from 
the days when mothers and fathers gave 
their children to the all-devouring gods 
in order to win protection or a crown 
of glory for themselves. One sees evi- 
dence that the time is as naught which 
has elapsed between that wife of Xerxes 
and mother of Artaxerxes who sacri- 
ficed fourteen boys of the noblest Per- 
sian families to the god who dwells 
under the earth, and parents of the twen- 
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tieth century who offer in all lands their 
lads to the god who dwells above the 
earth. 


Arising Civilization 
g 


Yet, as Alfred Zimmern exclaims. 
“to acquiesce in such surrender is to de- 
spair of civilization itself.” And happily, 
there are signs that acquiescence js 
diminishing; that civilization is arising, 
For one thing, regal will can no longer 
pursue its irresponsible course with sol- 
dier boys as pawns in its games. That 
restraint itself would have a wholesome 
effect on the masses, but these, too, are 
changing by their inner circumstance; 
and in the wide diversity of occupations 
now open to women and filled with 
competence and enthusiasm one may see 
the most cheering indications of that 
social transformation. 

Women have less to gain from war 
today than in any period in history. It 
is no longer an economic advantage, as 
it was in Rome, for men to go off to 
battle; women have property rights 
without that stealthy acquisition in 
men’s absence. Industrial and _profes- 
sional opportunity are no more depend- 
ent on the chance to occupy chairs left 
vacant by soldiers. The necessity of 
proving one’s qualification for enfran- 
chisement by war work is a thing of the 
past. Women have been moving stead- 
ily closer to the center of trade and in 
this country they not only are active 
operators in commercial pursuits but 
loom on the horizon as shapers of na- 
tional destiny by reason of their prop- 
erty holdings and interests of all kinds. 

According to recent estimates women 
in the United States pay taxes on more 
than three billion dollars of individual 
income annually, receive seventy per cent 
of the estates left by men and sixty-four 
per cent of the estates left by women. 
At that rate of transfer prophets de- 
clare that all the property of the nation 
will be owned by women when the year 
2035 comes round. Their fitness for 4 
position of such responsibility is the crux 
of the changed situation. 


“Amateurish” Finance 


What the World War richly demo - 
strated was the utter folly of interrupt- 
ing the steady progress of trade and its 
allied professions by an outburst of pas- 
sion and attempts to direct commerce 
by arms. No one understands that bet- 
ter than Herbert Hoover, whose pacific 
inclinations in the Caribbean and in 
Latin-America generally are inspired by 
commercial requirements and guided by 
the knowledge that, if financiers rely on 
force, trade must seek a basis in good- 
will. Moreover, the opinion is rapidly 
growing that war may even be “ama 
teurish finance.” That is not a point 
too subtle for women to grasp. 

If to their new and powerful eco 
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nomic interests, in the development of 
which peace is a safer weapon than war, 
are added certain intellectual interests, 
particularly science, the outlook for in- 
telligent and pacific feminism is prom- 
ising. Women have contributed a 
notable share to the creative and con- 
structive work of the world. In the 
field of science they have achieved more 
than in the realm of philosophy but, 
since science is essentially forward-look- 
ing whereas philosophy may be only an 
interpretation of things as they are, their 
preference up to the present may indi- 
cate a certain strength. In the United 
States women’s scientific record is more 
creditable than the average person 
realizes. A search between the covers 
of the “Dictionary of Men of Science” 
reveals about a thousand women quietly 
tucked into the list of citizens who have 
bent their energies toward the solution 
of problems preéminently related to 
civilian life, especially the mastery over 
nature. ‘Though science can in part be 
molded to the purposes of pugilism, its 
spirit and its methods are critical and 
it has more to gain from the incitements 
of trade than from transient and dis- 
ruptive warfare. 

Habits are also being modified by the 
evolution of technological processes 
which compel finer adjustments between 
human beings than the pre-invention era 
knew. Thus there are realities—eco- 
nomic, social and_ intellectual—which 
warrant the hope that war may become 
an anachronism. ‘The fervor of emo- 
tional pacifists is comparatively unreli- 
able. Peace societies flower in times of 
safety and fade in times of crises. Sub- 
stantial concrete interests, depending on 
peace for their maintenance, need only 
political sagacity to dominate the future. 


The Naval Conference 
(Continued from page 9) 


This is purely a domestic question. The 
right to parity has been granted and 
written into the treaty. As a result of 
the Hoover-MacDonald_ conversations 
and the Conference itself, however, war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain has been declared unthinkable. 
In these circumstances the question re- 
mains: “Do we, for our national defense 
during the next six years, require pre- 
cise parity in every category of ship?” 
There still remains as a definite ac- 
complishment the “limitation” of the 
three principal navies, with its conse- 
quent abolition of competition and rival 
warship construction. But the agree- 
ment arrived at in London is not, un- 
fortunately, written without qualifica- 
tion. With France and Italy left for 
the present unbound by the terms of the 
limitation agreement, Great Britain has 
been forced to insist on the insertion of 
a “contingent clause,” in effect permit- 
ting her to increase her navy should any 
European power further increase its 
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under close-fitting gowns? 


The lasting softness, the fact 
that it deodorizes, are other 
reasons you will like Kotex. 


OU can’t imagine what a relief it 

is to know that your sanitary pro- 
tection is inconspicuous, that it is fash- 
ioned to fit correctly, leaving no reveal- 
ing outlines. This is just one of the 
many reasons why smart women prefer 
Kotex. Then, too, it deodorizes, and 
gives a feeling of perfect daintiness. 
It is soft—a lasting kind of softness 
that means comfort through hours of 
wear. It won't bulge or twist about be- 
cause it’s made scientifically to answer 
your needs in every respect. 


Made of remarkable material 


Kotex is so wonderfully comfortable 
because it is made of Cellucotton (not 
cotton) absorbent wadding . . . the 
same material that is used today by 85% 
of America’s leading hospitals. This is 
a cellulose substance that performs the 
same function as the softest cotton with 
five times the absorbency. 

You'll appreciate this feature of 
Kotex: it doesn’t have to be worn a 
certain way. Either side of the pad gives 
the same complete, comfortable pro- 


tection. In fact, every detail has been 
worked out to assure you utmost security. 

And, of course, the reason most 
women first used Kotex is this: it is dis- 
posable, instantly, readily. That, alone, 
has made a difference in the hygienic 
habits of women all over the world. 
There are other advantages which you 
will discover for yourself, once you use 
Kotex. Kotex Company, Chicago, III. 
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strength. The exact form of the con- 
tingent clause is not known as this arti- 
cle goes to press. Should it permit any 
of the three powers to increase its navy 
merely by notifying the others, however. 
the value of the limitation provisions 
will be seriously reduced. Any new 
building by France or Italy, which 
would call for corresponding British in- 
creases, would upset the levels agreed 
to by the United States and Japan, and 
lead to fresh competition. 

We now come to the failure to in- 
clude France and Italy in the limitation 
agreement. In addition to joining the 
battleship holiday, the only clauses to 
which France and Italy attach their sig- 
natures are the relatively unimportant 
agreements on definitions of special and 
exempt vessels and the declaration for 
“humanizing” submarine warfare. The 
latter is less drastic than the Root 
Treaty signed at Washington in 1922, 
which never came into effect because of 
France’s failure to ratify. All that this 
declaration accomplishes is to apply to 
submarines the recognized rules of war- 
fare already applied to surface ves- 
sels. While some observers regard this 
as an important advance, others more 
skeptical argue that any nation which 
has gone to war in violation of the Kel- 
logg Pact could hardly be expected to 
observe any mere rules for humane war- 
fare. 

In the light of all that has transpired 
during the past three months it may 
well be asked whether (during the pre- 
liminary negotiations) either London or 
Washington fully appreciated, or even 
understood, the tremendous difficulties 
in the path of a full five-power treaty. 
The first of these difficulties, the clash 
between the French and Anglo-American 
theses of disarmament which the writer 
outlined in these pages in January, was 
not faced before the Conference met, 
and was carefully avoided during the 
first six weeks of the London negotia- 
tions. Political questions involving se- 
curity were banned until after the re- 
turn of Foreign Minister Briand, fol- 
lowing the French cabinet crisis. In the 
end, however, it was recognized that dis- 
cussions of existing measures of security 
must be undertaken if the French pro- 
gram was to be modified. These dis- 


cussions were begun by Prime Minister 
MacDonald and M. Briand, following 
the announcement that the United States 
would consider a consultative pact if the 
French demands could be met by the 
European powers. The _ discussions 
served to emphasize again the strength 
of British aversion to further European 
military commitments. But in the end 
they arrived at a point where agreement 
might have been reached had Italy and 
France been able to adjust their mutual 
differences. These discussions, which 
are far too complicated to review here, 
are of the greatest importance to all 
members of the League of Nations, and 
will doubtless be continued during the 
coming year at Geneva. 

The second difficulty—the differences 
between France and Italy—proved in- 
soluble. This is not surprising when 
it is realized that France and Italy have 
been trying to settle their political dif- 
ferences in the Mediterranean and in 
Africa for years without success. These 
differences and the doubts and suspicions 
they aroused were behind the claim of 
Italy for theoretical parity with France, 
and the French resistance to that claim. 
It would indeed have been remarkable 
had the Conference been able to adjust 
Franco-Italian naval claims without re- 
moving the fundamental difficulties 
which lay behind. 

It is easy to lay the entire blame for 
the failure of a five-power treaty at the 
doors of France and Italy. There was 
in fact a strong temptation to isolate 
these two continental powers by exclud- 
ing them entirely from the provisions of 
the agreement. Nothing could have been 
more unfortunate, for the simple reason 
that isolation would only have accentu- 
ated existing differences and rendered 
more difficult the future disarmament ef- 
forts. By leaving the door open a new 
impetus has been given to France and 
Italy to settle their difficulties and to 
reach a political accord. The London 
Conference is but part of the continu- 
ous process of disarmament. Before the 
next naval conference is held in 1935, 
the work will continue at Geneva and 
strenuous efforts will be made to hold 
a general disarmament conference, in- 
cluding land as well as air establish- 
ments. In this effort it is essential to 
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have the fullest cooperation from all 
powers. Despite its partial failure, the 
London Conference has probably ad- 
vanced the general movement for limi- 
tation. 


The Immigrant Woman and 
Her Job 

VIVID picture of the trials and 
A handicaps of “greenhorns,” as the 

women who endeavor to break 
into American employment through the 
gateway of Ellis Island are prone to dub 
themselves, is afforded by a recent report 
of the United States Women’s Bureau. 
Being a scientific study, it contains illu- 
minating statistics on the industrial ex- 
perience, economic responsibilities, and 
personal history of over 2,000 foreign- 
born women wage-earners in Philadel- 
phia and the Lehigh Valley, in 1925, 
typical of the million and a quarter 
of such women workers in this country. 
Enveloping the data with real hurmsn 
interest are stories told by the workers 
in their odd broken English or through 
interpreters. 

“Better living” was the reason given 
by many for leaving farms, villages, 
towns, in Poland, Germany, Italy, Ire- 
land, and some twenty-five other coun- 
tries reported as their places of birth. A 
country of higher standards, more free- 
dom, less militarism—that was their 
goal. 

The speed with which some of these 
immigrant girls got to work in their 
adopted lands without a knowledge of 
English was astonishing. The great ma- 
jority in the old country had toiled on 
farms or in homes. Into cigar and cloth- 
ing factories, woolen and silk mills, large 
numbers of them had been drawn, not 
through special aptitude, but through the 
kind efforts of friends or the blind work- 
ings of chance and the driving need to 
earn a bare livelihood. 

Many had had a number of different 
jobs, however. Collectively, 1,371 of 
the total number of women accounted 
for more than 6,700 years of unemployed 
time. 

That domestic causes were behind the 
bulk of this time lost is not surprising. 
Only twenty-eight women had no house- 
hold cares. Almost three-fifths were 
married. Shut-downs or discharges also 
loomed large. The great volume of anx- 
iety and despair of these women whose 
families were so close to the poverty line 
is reflected by such expressions as, ‘‘Sit 
and wait for work, so weary waiting” 
and “Too many people, all hunting 
work.” 

But despite this failure to find riches 
or even the “nice home” of their dreams, 
most of these immigrants were glad to 
be in America. “I’m satisfied; it’s bet- 
ter than the old country,” one woman 
said, voicing the philosophic attitude of 
many. 
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THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 


C—for Chemistry 


Another letter is reached in our alpha- 
betical summary of careers open 
to women 


Foreword—Among the sciences, chem- 
istry has been selected because it has at- 
tracted the largest number of women, be- 
cause it is fundamental for practically 
every science and because it offers the 
greatest variety of work for women. 


The Field—Chemical occupations fall 
mainly into three classes—teaching, re- 
search and analysis. But all overlap. 

Next to the chemical engineer who 
knows mechanics as well as chemistry, 
the research chemist leads the profes- 
sion. Analytical chemistry is the stepping 
stone to research. In the medical labora- 
tory the analyst or “technician” does such 
routine work as analyzing blood and 
urine specimens. In industry, the analyst 
is employed in the “control laboratory” to 
test the output and compare it with com- 
petitors’ products. 

The Federal Government employs 
nearly 1,000 chemists in various bureaus. 
Civil service examinations for chemists, 
held frequently throughout the country, 
are of seven grades, ranging up from 


junior chemist ($2,000 to $2,500 yearly). 


Training Required—If a chemist is to 
advance beyond routine work or high- 
school teaching, a Ph.D. after college 
is more and more essential. Mrs. Glen- 
ola Behling Rose, for many years with E. 
I. DuPont DeNemours & Company, gives 
excellent advice to students: 

“Every chemically trained person 
should have some geology and biology, 
bacteriology, botany, zoology, physics and 
physiology, in addition to German and 
French, English and mathematics. This 
seems a hard course and it is, but one 
has to remember that the jobs for chem- 
ists are legion ranging from fertilizers to 
textile mills—no student knows where he 
or she will land. The more widely read, 
the better the chance for success. Special- 
ization is necessary, but breadth is abso- 
lutely essential.” 


Requirements—Honesty of mind, perse- 
verance, deftness, logic, health and, to go 
far, imagination and initiative. 


Opportunities for Women—The num- 
ber of women members of the American 
Chemical Society (a rough index of the 
number of women in responsible work) 
shows a steady increase from five in 1900 
to 548, or 3.32 per cent of the total mem- 
bership of 15,430 in 1927, when the last 
directory was published. But, while the 
Proportion of women chemists is steadily 
increasing, the prejudice against them is 
fading slowly. Dr. Marie Farnsworth, of 
New York University, believes, however, 
that where prejudice exists it is usually 
deserved. “A woman,” she explains, “is 
not as serious about her work. She is usu- 
ally not willing to apply herself as long 
and patiently to study as chemistry re- 
quires. She isn’t as good a ‘risk’ as a 
man.” 


Teaching, in which Dr. Farnsworth is 
engaged, and which continues to absorb 
the majority of women chemists, is, she 
admits, the branch of the _ profession 
where prejudice would be least apparent. 
Today, except for Bryn Mawr, with men 
professors only, and Radcliffe, under Har- 
vard, the chemistry departments of the 
big girls’ colleges are staffed almost whol- 
ly by women. Many distinguished women 
biochemists are teaching home economics, 
as, for instance, Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, 
author of “Feeding the Family,” profes- 
sor of nutrition, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Agnes Fay 
Morgan, head of the Department of 
Home Economics, University of Califor- 
nia. Many other women college pro- 
fessors are engaged in valuable research 
in connection with their teaching—Dr. 
Emma P. Carr and Dr. M. L. Sherrill at 
Mount Holyoke, especially, in experi- 
ments in physical chemistry. 

In medical laboratories, women are apt 
to be assigned to routine jobs. Never- 
theless, proof that the trained woman 
chemist may go far in this line is attested 
by the recent discoveries made by Dr. 
Florence B. Seibert with a male colleague 
at the University of Chicago in producing 
pure tuberculin. In the physiological 
chemistry field the growing importance of 
chemical research in life insurance compa- 
nies offers many women positions. An- 
other opening for women (particularly 
with only an A.B. degree) is in both med- 
ical and industrial work as_ research 
librarians. 

According to Louise Durand, assistant 
to the vice-president of the Air Reduction 
Company, in charge of research, there is 
often discrimination against women chem- 
ists in industry, except by food product 
concerns, where the opportunity is un- 
limited. The first chemist to standardize 
chemical limes for specific uses, Mary E. 
Squire, general manager of the Allwood 
Lime Research Laboratory at Manitowac, 
Wisconsin, writes of the work in the in- 
dustrial field: “What is wanted today is 
what I might designate as ‘synthetic curi- 
osity’; a strongly marked desire to find 
out what new materials can be made. 
Moreover, the student must have a de- 
cided flair for business so as to judge 
whether his products are worth while, in 
a commercial sense.” 

Although the law on Civil Service ap- 
pointments for Federal Government work 
states very specifically that both men and 
women are eligible to apply, any admin- 
istrative officer can legally specify which 
sex is preferred. Thus, according to Dr. 
Ruth O’Brien, chief of. the Division of 
Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture: 
“As in many other professions, the men 
usually prefer men rather than women.” 
One exception is the Bureau of Home 
Economics, where the chief is Dr. Lou- 
ise Stanley, a distinguished biochemist, 
and where eight women chemists and one 
man are now on the rolls. 

An outstanding woman chemist is Miss 
Mary E. Pennington of New York City, 
an authority on food refrigeration. Dr. 
Pennington, the only woman starred in 
“American Men of Science” for “highly 
important work,” is one of the few 
women who have dared go into business 
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EACH the children to make 
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sary suffering. Hydrosal so quick- 
ly relieves that children run for 
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and is so pure and harmless they 
may safely use it freely. 


With Hydrosal healing is won- 
derfully quick and clean. Pain, 
even from severe burns, is im- 
mediately lessened. Hydrosal 
is entirely free from poisons, 
and will not stain skin or cloth- 
ing. You may freely teach 
children to use it themselves. 


Physicians have long recognized 
the superiority of colloidal anti- 
septics which heal and soothe 
injured tissues while they 
cleanse and purify. An exclusive 
discovery makes Hydrosal the 
one antiseptic with this healing 
active principle, available for 
general family use. 


FREE: 
Send coupon for free package of 
Hydrosal Liquid and Hydrosal 
Ointment. 


THE HYDROSAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I wish to accept your offer for a 
free package of Hydrosal Liquid 
and Hydrosal Ointment: 


Leading doctors, hospitals, and 
clinics in some of our chief medical 
centers have used and prescribed 
Hydrosal in preference to other 
antiseptics, for cuts, wounds, burns, 
and all infections of the skin. 
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for themselves as consulting chemists. 
She advises young people that “hard, pa- 
tient routine underlies every step in 
chemistry. Sometimes a girl says she is 
interested only in research, forgetting that 
the research worker as well as the tech- 
nician must often make careful, monot- 
onous determinations over long periods of 
time. There is no royal road in chem- 
istry.” 
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HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.06 per week for one person 


$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 
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Accessible to Shops, Churches, Theatres, 
Trains and Bus Lines 


410 Stuart Street 


(One minute from Back Bay Station) 
7940 


Kermore 794 




















WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Transient Rooms, Day $2.00 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.00 to $6.00 
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The Clubhouse Yearbook 


A striking panorama in story and picture 
of the woman’s clubhouse movement. 
Handy for reference, delightful to read, 
profusely illustrated with beautiful photo- 
graphs. 


Sc to Subscribers - 75c to Non-subscribers 
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More oN Morion PICTURES 


Comment on the Articles by Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Winter (February 


and March) on the 


Question, Shall Women’s Organizations Cooperate 


With the Motion Picture Industry? 


"THE discussion of women’s organizations 
vs. the motion piciure indusiry (by Mrs. 
Robbins Gilman and Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
in the February and March issues of the 
Journal) goes on, utth a wide variely in 
convictions—strong convictions, too. This 
month we present a correciion from the Na- 
tional Board of Review, replying io Mrs. 
Gilman; a challenge to the indusiry from a 
manager concerned about children's movies. 
A postscript, about the newly announced 
Code of the industry, by Mrs. Winter, Asso- 
ciate Director of Public Relations for the 
Motion Picture Producers, Inc., at Holly- 
wood, must be held over to another number. 
We are forced to publish these comments 
only “in part.” 


H. Dora Stecker manages a neighborhood 
picture theatre in a Cincinnati subarb, which 
headlines fine films and conducts a weekly 
children’s matinee. 


T is significant that Mrs. Winter, in her 

article in the March issue of the 
Woman's Journal, had almost nothing of 
import to say about motion pictures and chil- 
dren except to repeat the refuted statement 
that children comprise only eight per cent 
of audiences. 

Not only did one miss adequate discussion 
of children and the movies, but also of trade 
practices which condition the making and 
showing of pictures and constitute the pivotal 
question with regard to what the public is 
getting. Without proper recognition and 
handling of these two major fields, those 
who are enamoured of the voluntary plan 
of cooperation as outlined by Mrs. Winter 
and the industry may miss the point of the 
present concern with regard to movies. 


At the present time almost every child 
in these United States has the “constitutional 
right” to see the general run of commercial- 
ly shown moving pictures; and since it is 
almost universally conceded that such _pic- 
tures, on the whole, are tco mature for the 
average young child, family nights and 
special junior matinees have been accepted 
everywhere. 


At the theatre with which I am connected 
we have been conducting special weekly mat- 
inees for boys and girls for the third con- 
secutive season, but, in common with many 
other groups throughout the country, we are 
running short of desirable films. Everything 
worth while has been shown that has not 
been withdrawn from circulation, some, 
two and three times. In fact, the time is 
soon coming when we may have to dis- 
continue these matinees for lack of suit- 
able material. 

Classics like “Little Women,” ‘Treasure 
Island,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“The Blue Bird,” the Coogan pictures, and 
hundreds of others have been withdrawn 
from circulation, and ‘have either been de- 
stroyed or taken out of use. Just a few 
weeks ago I revived “The Thief of Bag- 
dad,” a gorgeous thing, only to find sev- 
eral weeks later that, together with other 
Fairbanks productions (“The Three Mus- 
keteers,” “The Black Pirate,’ and “The 
Mark of Zorro”) it could no longer be 





had. The iocat film changes 01 hat 
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their worth-while children’s films in circu- 
lation. Without these two companies we 
could not begin to conduct our matinees. 


This shortage of suitable subjects for 
children ‘has been presented to the industry 
and its representatives over a_ period of 
years, both by women’s organizations and 
the theatre men themselves. Nothing that 
motion picture producers might do would 
add to their prestige as would the making 
of a few fine, creative juvenile films each 
year by each major producing company, as 
a gesture of good will, and without consid- 
eration of whether they will pay. 


In Cincinnati, our women’s organizations 
and others are interested in the survival of 
our matinees, and in order to furnish the 
producing companies with suggestions for 
making juvenile films, a survey of the fa- 
vorite books and stories of the school chil- 
dren which they would like to see made 
into pictures is now being conducted. Over 
30,000 answers have been received. Thus 
our boys and girls are having a say in 
choosing what they would like to see pic- 
turized, so that the popularity of the photo- 
play is guaranteed before production. Some 
such plan as this would have prevented 
some of the failures in the choice of pic- 
tures for boys and girls. The plan is feas- 
ible, and may be carried out in other com- 
munities. A concerted effort throughout the 
country for the making of these films would 
carry weight. The replies of the boys and 
girls indicate overwhelmingly, interesting 
and wholesome tastes and that we need not 
fear for our younger generation. 


With such authoritative information at 
hand, I am wondering if the industry will 
show some statesmanship and proceed to the 
making of half a dozen or a dozen of the 
proposed films each year. 

H. Dora STECKER. 


The National Board of Review replies to 
Mrs. Gilman. 





N article called “Better Movies—But 
4 How?”, by Catheryne Cooke Gilman, 
published in the Woman’s Journal for Feb- 
ruary, has just come to my attention. In this 
article certain statements regarding the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
call for an answer, correcting their inac- 
curacies and their misleading effect. It is 
not amiss that I should undertake this reply, 
having been one of the original group com- 
posing the National Board, as formed by the 
People’s Institute of New York City in 1909, 
and having been since then actively con- 
nected with the board’s work as a member 
of both its General and Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Gilman’s article makes it appear that 
the National Board of Review is controlled 
by the motion picture industry, that its lead- 
ership has been under the paid agents of the 
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industry, that at different times its member- 
ship, name, organization and character of 
work have been changed either at the behest 
of or through obligation to the industry. Let 
me answer: 


The National Board of Review has never 
been controlled. by the motion picture indus- 
try or by any agency created by the industry. 
The Board was organized and established by 
representatives of the public and not of the 
industry. Its activity has been in behalf of 
a medium of expression rather than in behalf 
of a business. It is, and has always been, 
entirely a volunteer, unpaid, citizen organ- 
ization. I am one of the members of the 
National Board of Review and am not a 
paid agent of the motion picture industry. 
Those associated with me in the leadership 
of the Board are the other members of the 
Executive Committee, who are in complete 
charge of the Board's affairs, financially and 
otherwise. Not one has ever been employed 
in connection with the Board by others than 
it) own Executive Committee and the secre- 
tarial staff has no control of policy, appro- 
priation or judgment on pictures. The in- 
come of the National Board of Review from 
industry sources in the beginning, as it is now, 
was provided by a nominal review charge pro- 
rated among the companies producing films. 
It has never been other than moderate and 
the Board ‘has in the future more and more 
to lean on sources entirely outside the in- 
dustry. The only change in the financial ar- 
rangements was effected by the Executive 
Committee of the Board in 1919 when the 
review charge was increased from $3.50 to 
$6.25 a reel, the present charge. 


The name was changed to the National 
Board of Review in 1916 upon the advice 
and counsel of the Executive Committee. 
The present name was adopted because it 
better described the nature of the work the 
Board performed in keeping with the Amer- 
ican principle involved in the fundamental 
opposition to censorship. The Board was not 
reorganized when its name was changed, nor 
did the industry ever seek to bring about 
such reorganization by any new proposal of 
cooperation. The Board’s activity has been 
an evolving one, like that of any other or- 
ganization which seeks progress, but this 
evolution has taken place as an organic de- 
velopment apart from any change in the 
Board’s basic organization. 


Mrs. Gilman says, “the members of the 
Board realized that their obligations to the 
industry reduced their power to endorsement 
of pictures.” In all of its work the National 
Board of Review’s obligations were always, 
as they are now, primarily to the public and 
not to the industry. There was never any 
question, therefore, of the Board having its 
power reduced to “endorsement” because of 
obligations to the industry. “Power,” in the 
sense that it could force and repress, had be- 
come inimical to its purpose and meaning. 
The National Board itself was responsible 
for the adoption of the plan of selection, or 
“endorsement.” This plan was based, due 
to study and experience, on the belief that 
commendation of the better class of films, 
together with their classification according to 
audience suitability, was a more constructive 
and intelligent method of attaining the end 
of developing a finer screen art. 


Mrs. Gilman further makes it appear that 
some time following 1922, in order to divert 
Opposition from a certain trade organization 
of the industry, the National Board and its 
Better Films group carried on, presumably 
with the industry’s funds, propaganda for “a 
new cooperative movement” in “every town 
where a woman’s club could be located.” 





In 1922 the National Board’s better films 
work did not constitute a “new cooperation 
program,” but was already a growing com- 
munity activity including the interest of both 
men and women, which the National Board 
had initiated in 1916, six years previous to 
the date in Mrs. Gilman’s chronicle. There 
is an apparent confusion in Mrs. Gilman's 
mind of the work of different organizations. 
The propaganda of which Mrs. Gilman 
writes was not sent out by either the National 
Board or its Better Films Council. If others, 
for their own purposes, have used the social 
philosophy or traded on the phraseology of 
the program long since set forth by the Na- 
tional Board, then the Board, in all con- 
science, can disclaim the responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mir1AM SuTRO PRICE. 





Does any one know of such a survey as 
the following writer contemplates? She is 
applying to The Women's Bureau for help 
(which she will get), but would also wel- 
come word from anyone who has conducted 
a county survey. 


HE Davidson County Council of Business 

and Professional Women are anxious to 
make a survey of women engaged in gainful 
occupations in the County of Davidson only. 
The Council believes it will arouse an inter- 
est ina practical plan of vocational guid- 
ance in our schools and ultimately help to 
relieve the badly crowded lines of work in 
which women are engaged ‘here and create 
new opportunities for employment. We want 
this survey to cover women in all classes of 
work—factory workers, women in offices, and 
in all of the professions that may be repre- 
sented in this county. 

We have practically no data on which to 
make a beginning and do not know the best 
way to go about the task. Do you know of 
any community that ‘has succeeded in making 
a dependable survey of this kind including 
all women gainfully employed? If so, will 
you please put me in touch with them with 
the view of getting information as to the 
initial steps to take in the survey. 

Any information that you can give will be 
appreciated. FRANCES SINCLAIR 

Chairman, Program Committee. 


HE annual “Seminar in Mexico” holds 

its fifth session in Mexico City July 5-25. 
The Seminar affords an opportunity to a 
group of representative citizens of the United 
States to study the life and culture of the 
Mexican people. During the past four years 
it has been attended by educators, journalists, 
clergymen (Jewish, Protestant and Catholic), 
lawyers and business men. The program in- 
cludes lectures by the leaders of Mexican life, 
educational, artistic, governmental. Contro- 
versial questions are presented by spokesmen 
for opposing views. 

The members of the Seminar are given the 
opportunity to visit typical schools, villages, 
and archaeological monuments. Trips to out- 
lying sections of Mexico are arranged for 
those who can remain for an additional week 
or two. 

The Seminar is a cooperative, non-profit 
undertaking. 

We will be glad to hear from men and 
women who are interested in international 
relations, and whose professional or business 
connections give them an opportunity to in- 
fluence public opinion. 

Husert C. HERRING. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Gone are days when fairy glass shoes 
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Were the height of desire and style. 

Now we wear shoes that really fit - 

And have learned to walk with a 
smile. 

A corrective shoe on a stylish last 

With comfort may all day be worn 

And you'll bid farewell to foot 
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Regardless of the nature of - 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 
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SCARSDALE 


VILLAGE OF HOMES 
NASH 


and 
BOGART 


Realtors 


L£t us find that ideal home for you. 
Our eighteen years’ experience in this 

lovely commun ty, coupled wth a woman’s 

understanding of home and its impor- 

tant requirements, are at your service. 

Miss Elizabeth Nash 
Mrs. Elizabeth Locke Bogart 
24 East Parkway - Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Telephone: 930 


THE DODGE HOTEL 





(Formerty Grace Dopce Horer) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A DELIGHTFUL new 


hotel experience awaits 
you at The Dodge Hotel. It 


is compounded of charm of 
atmosphere, the satisfaction of 
excellent food, and a courteous 
service developed under our 
“no tipping” policy. 

MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 


Managing Director 
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E see scant evidence to support 

the persistent rumors that this 
is spring. **%* Some, yes: a faint 
spray of green here and there, a mod- 
est outburst of forsythia, and a sudden 
explosion of Japanese cherry blossoms 
in the Park. #** But we are still in 
our aged winter coat, no robins have 
visited our end of town, and really it 
doesn’t even smell like spring. 
Yet, the far end of our family, of a 
rural habit, reports trilliums, hepaticas, 
violets. *#%*%* And mumps. So 
somewhere it is spring. The hold 
of radio on the imagination is shown 
in the Christian Herald’s story of little 
Nancy who, after listening raptly to 
music, speeches and station announce- 
ments, said her “Now I lay me.” ##+* 
At the end, she paused a moment and 
then said: “Tomorrow night at this 
time there will be another prayer.” 
*%* This leads up to the announte- 
ment that we and our house have wit- 
nessed a regular broadcasting. 
Not just a person talking into a micro- 
phone, but a whole troupe. *** We 
were even allowed to be part of the 
Applause, and listeners-in said it was 
particularly good that night. ##** We 
are always entertained when sena- 
torial stateliness is applied to ques- 
tions of feminine apparel. ##* Dur- 
ing the protracted tariff discussions 
one subject was clocked stockings, and 
two senators were trying to reach an 
agreement. ##** Their difficulty was 
to find words in which to define 
clocked stockings. #** To be sure, 
they used over and over words that 
to a woman would seem adequate. 
Said one, “I have seen in the store 
window stockings of the type which 
are covered with embroidery, but that 
is not what I have in mind. 
What I have in mind is the simple 
little clockwork at the ankle. Perhaps 
the Senator could suggest language 
that would cover it.” + Said the 
other: “It is one of the most difficult 
situations with which we have to deal, 
and up to the present time we have 
never found words which, incorporated 
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in the bill, would solve the difficulty.” 
*%% And we never learned whether 
they did solve it. **%* Maybe the 
tariff bill is going on its merry way 
with clocked stockings defined crudely 
as clocked stockings. ##%* Thinking 
of mumps reminds us of quarantine, 
and that of the little boy whose mother 
had warned him never to go into the 
homes of his friends if a placard 
were displayed, for fear he might 
catch a contagious disease. ##** One 
day she sent him to a neighbor’s on 
an errand, and was surprised when 
he returned almost at once. 
“Mother, I didn’t go in that house,” 
he explained. “The folks there have 
‘Hemstitching.’” #* We read in the 
papers that New York now has air 
police, but so far it hasn’t made any 
difference in our lives. #4 And that 
television is really almost here, with 
a thing called an Ikonophone that will 
finish the demolition of one’s privacy. 
ie We have always been a reluc- 
tant telephoner, and have pretended to 
ourself that the reason is the inability 
to measure the effect of our words on 
our (alleged) listener. #%* But, 
strangely enough, we seem to feel a 
premonition of still more reluctance if 
we are to see and be seen. #4 A 
further marvel in this too, too mar- 
velous world is the imminence of a 
device by which motor cars may be 
swung round in their own length, 
pivoting on the front wheels while the 
rear ones are lifted. #* Won't traffic 
look cute? #4 The Household Eco- 
nomics Service of Chicago is con- 
cerned abcut the bad effects of weary 
feet on ‘housewives’ tempers. + 
They think the daily hike of from 
three to eight miles on hard floors 
is reason enough for a grouch. ##+* 
They suggest, for remedy, a plot of 
springy turf where a wife can romp 
happily of an evening. #4 Or in 
lieu of such a luxury in apartment 
life, walking on a thick rug in stocking 
feet is recommended. #4 Personally, 
we think the right shoes might turn 
the trick. 
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Managing Editor: None. Business Manager: Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 


2 That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. George B. Ford, Hotel New 
Weston, New York, N. Y. Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
55 East 76th Street. New York. N. Y. Stock- 


holders holding 1% or more of the total amount 
of stock: Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, 620 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Mrs. Davis Ewing, 1522 
E. Olive St., Bloomington, Ill. Mrs. Henry Lang, 
36 Hawthorn Place, Montclair, N. J. Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw, 1101 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1% 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and sureties in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mks. RayMoNpD Brown. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of April, 1930. 

Benjamin Rosenberg, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30. 19312 
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